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Vegetable and flower garden at Lesznai house, Nizni 
Hrusoy, Slovakia. Watercolor c. 1937 by Stanton Catlin. 
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10 “Embrace the World”— Memories 
of Stanton Loomis Catlin ’37 


The former director of news services at Oberlin met Stanton Catlin 
quite by accident, and became very close to this extraordinary artist 
who was deeply involved in radical politics at Oberlin in the mid- 
Thirties. This is a look at the life of an extraordinary man whose 
taste and discretion informed America’s awareness of the arts. 

BY JOHN HARVITH 


16 Miss Eleanor Gould 38, 
Grammarian Extraordinaire, 
Holds The Line at Vhe New Yorker 


Eleanor Gould ’38 had always wanted to work at The New Yorker — 
as what new English major does not? Her wish came true in 1945, 
and she’s still at it, more than fifty years later, inexorably sharing her 
remarkable command of the use of the English language on the the 
galley proofs of The New Yorker’s memorable stable of writers. 

BY MAVIS CLARK 


20 Lhe Learning Channels 


The editor of the Washington Post Book World, planned to review a book by Oberlin 
professor Marcia Colish, and instead slipped into a reverie of Oberlin’s illustrious 
professors — including Colish who changed his life. 

BY MICHAEL DIRDA ’70 


22 Manhattan via Nepal 


Soon after Nova Spivak ’91 left Oberlin, he found himself in Nepal, 
transformed by the robes of monkhood. It was here that he wrote a 
proposal that became the basis for a multi-million dollar adventure, 


Earthweb, of which he is now executive vice president. 
BY BIJAL TRIVEDI ’92 


24 Medicine in China and 
the U.S.: 


American Medical Student 


Observations from an 


A premed at Georgetown, this alum spent a month in China studying 
infectious diseases at a teaching hospital. Here, he compares Eastern 
and Western medical practices. 

BY STEPHEN EIGLES ’90 
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On Retaining Our Value and 
Our Values 
v 

This is in response to Steven Shapiro’s letter 
regarding Oberlin’s “staggering drop” in col- 
lege rankings. Although his concerns are 
valid, he misses an important distinction by 
confusing the value of a degree with the value 
of an education. He argues basically that 
“they'll let anybody in,” as he cites average 
SAT scores of accepted applicants as evi- 
dence that Oberlin is losing its edge. He asks 
what the plans are to “restore and protect the 
value of an Oberlin degree.” 


I’m not saying Oberlin 
should not be selective, 
nor should we ignore 
the drop in ranking. 
But let’s not be too 
narrow in defining and 
measuring what “value” 
truly means. 


This line of reasoning does not acknowl- 
edge the possible intangible benefits of an 
Oberlin education, as measured by the kind 
of graduates Oberlin produces. The letter 
implies that the “value” of a degree in this 
case is measured solely by rankings in nation- 
al magazines, which suggests to me that 
“value” here is a solely economic measure, 
such as average salary. 

I’m not saying Oberlin should not be 
selective, nor should we ignore the drop in 
ranking. But let’s not be too narrow in defin- 
ing and measuring what “value” truly means. 

It wasn’t until I was many years out of 
school that I truly appreciated what benefits 
I derived from my experiences at Oberlin. 
Those benefits are difficult to quantify on a 
US News and World Report scale, and include 
things like self-reliance, the value of creating 
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and defining community, and the ability to 

critically evaluate cultural and academic con- 

tent as a participant rather than a passive 
recipient. 

Can we maintain both our value and our 

values? 
REBECCA FIRESTONE ’86 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


US News Rankings Revisited 


I had hoped that Oberlin graduates and staff 
members would be perceptive enough to dis- 
miss as irrelevant media rankings of educa- 
tional institutions. However, judging by 
Steven Shapiro’s letter and Ross Peacock’s 
reply (OAM Winter 1998), my optimism was 
ill-founded. To assume that colleges with 
widely diverse goals, programs and con- 
stituencies can be meaningfully ranked on a 
single scale flies in the face of common sense, 
not to mention sound research methodology. 
It should be obvious that Oberlin, Berea, 
Wheaton, Wilberforce, Goddard, Sarah 
Lawrence, and Antioch have very different 
educational purposes and processes; it is not 
possible to assign a single ranking to each of 
them. The US News ranking procedure can 
produce very misleading results, and perpetu- 
ates that dangerous notion that there is a sin- 
gle “best” kind of college which all others 
should strive to emulate. There are no out- 
come measures in the magazine’s formula 
only input data, such as SAT scores, percent- 
age of applicants accepted, their class rank- 
ings, and indicators of institutional wealth. 
There is no clue to the impact of the college 
on its students or why it has the effect it does. 
There is no information about how well the 
institution is succeeding in helping students 
to learn which is, after all, what education is 
all about. One cannot assume that because a 


Letters to the editor are welcome. 
They should be on subjects of interest to readers 
of this magazine, with emphasis on exchange of 


views and discussion of ideas. 

Please limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity or con- 
densed. Include a daytime telephone number and 
mail to “Letters to the Editor” at the addresses 
listed in the masthead on the preceding page. 


school gets a high ranking on a magazine list 
it is a good place for everyone. The key ques- 
tion is what kind of students are well served 
by which institutions. US News throws no 
light on that fundamental point. Even if 
Steven Shapiro accepts that US News is say- 
ing something significant about colleges, 
I don’t see why he is alarmed. The “stagger- 
ing drop in reputation” ranks Oberlin twen- 
ty-fourth among all liberal arts colleges. 
Among the many hundreds of American col- 
leges, Oberlin is still placed with the tiny 
percentage of schools considered “elite.” 
Movement of a few places among that group 
is not noteworthy. I hope Oberlin College 
will not spend one nanosecond worrying 
about whether Davidson, Vassar, and 
Grinnell—all fine schools —outrank Oberlin 
by a few places on a poorly-conceived maga- 
zine scale. The focus of the college commu- 
nity must be to make sure there is a clear and 
accepted mission statement that emphasizes 
the college’s uniqueness, that there are well 
designed strategies for moving toward that 
vision, and that effective actions are being 
taken to implement the strategy. I urge 
Oberlin to refuse to participate in the US 
News charade and to lead a movement for 
other institutions to do likewise. Killing that 
project would be a significant contribution to 
higher education in America. 

WALTER SIKES ’49 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Some Like It— 
v 
I just got my Fall OAM on December 30th. 
Other than the cover date, this was the best 
alumni magazine I’ve seen in years. It was 
professionally put together, the writing was 
good and the content was excellent. I was 
thrilled to see an insert on science at Oberlin, 
often not mentioned enough, and enjoyed 
the articles on Peters. You even reviewed 
a technical (scientific) book. Great job! 
Whatever you're doing, do it some more! 
JAMES COOPER ’64 
Wilton, Connecticut 


That was a gem of a cover-photo description 
of Peters Hall (lable of Contents, Fall ’97 
OAM). Would that all of us who stepped its 


stone or squeaked its floors could emulate its 
“stalwart, majestic” permanence. My par- 
ents, there in the teens (Classes of 713 and 
’14), had told me about this landmark, and I 
studied there, too. How gratifying it is to 
know that successive generations will enjoy it 
also. The magazine looks great; keep up the 
fine work. I salute your progress. 
BOB HERRICK ’41 
Westlake, Ohio 


—And Some Do Not! 


v 
Over the 26+ years I’ve been receiving the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, it has gone 
through an interesting series of transitions. I 
guess it should be referred to as “evolution” 
and accepted as such. For the most part, the 
magazine is quite good in its present state, 
with a variety of articles of historical and/or 
social relevance. The editorial contributions, 
combined with the overall layout and design 
are probably as good now as they've ever 
been. For all of these, you are to be applaud- 
ed. However... (you were waiting for that 
part, eh?...) I can’t overlook a disturbing 
trend that seems all-pervasive in periodicals 
printed in recent years. As an editor/publish- 
er myself, I tend to see a lot of aspects of the 
printed word that most readers probably 
overlook, or fail to even notice. When such 
glaring errors as the following show up in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, | believe it appro- 
priate for an alum who notices, and cares, to 
point them out to you: In the Fall OAM 
photo caption, page 32, you wrote: “collect 
specimen’s for Benzing’s botany class”; and 
“enthralled by the botanists’ birthday party 
reminiscences.” Surely the editors of OAM, 
young and not so young, are aware of when 
and where to use the apostrophe, no? I know 
it is currently popular to stick an apostrophe 
in any plural word, but at Oberlin? 
One would hope Obies know better. Best 
wishes for 798! 
STEVE COBURN ’71 
Earlysville, Virginia 


The editors are properly chastened. We do, actu- 
ally, know the correct uses of the apostrophe, but 
our proofreading skills could use some mending. 
Thanks for your sharp eye. 


My continuing contact with Oberlin is pri- 
marily through the OAM and newspaper 
short statistics,hh which have both upset me 
for a couple of years Why was it necessary to 
write “Thirty Minutes to Play...”? (And did- 
n’t Thiel win a subsequent basketball game?) 
The OAM has been featuring activities of the 
libertarian (homosexual) contingent includ- 
ing the cross-dressing by Nancy Dye for one 
of their celebrations. This emphasis has only 
succeeded in emasculating the Oberlin stu- 
dent body, contributing to the forty-game 
losing streak. Homosexuality is a dead-end 
detour on the highway of life, the logical con- 
clusion of which is the death of humanity! Or 
did my Oberlin education fail me? My contri- 
bution at this time is directed to the organi- 
zation that recognizes (I hope) the differences 
between male and female, and celebrates 
accordingly. Nor will I stretch it to the new 
JFO category! 
RICHARD S. DUTTON ’35 
Annapolis, Maryland 


I read with disinterest your story about the 
ending of the football team’s losing streak. I 
mean, what is it about my alma mater? Did I 
hear someone say, “It’s not whether you win 
or lose, it’s how you play the game? I have a 
home in the Berkshires and follow the 
exploits of Williams College, a school the 
equal of Oberlin. They manage to combine 
academic distinction with a winning athletic 
tradition. Is the difference just money? Let 
me try in my own, small, obnoxious way to 
get the football rolling. My 50th anniversary 
year is 2003. If we have a winning football 
season anytime between now and then, I 
pledge a donation of $100,000 to Oberlin. 
Otherwise, don’t call me, Il call Williams. 
PAUL NASSAU ’53 
New York, New York 


More on the Enola 
Gay Debate 


During the debate over the Smithsonian’s 
Enola Gay exhibit, a number of political sci- 
entists and diplomatic historians familiar with 
the decision to drop the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, myself included, wrote to Dr. 
Martin Harwit (“The Dream Job that 
Became a Nightmare,” Fall ’97 OAM). We 
pointed out to him that critics of the exhibit 


were using misleading and ahistorical argu- 
ments based on their own militaristic 
and chauvinistic ideology and that the 
Smithsonian’s decision on whether to go 
forward with the exhibit should be based on a 


...what does the 
Smithsonian care about 
the facts when it finds 
it more important 
to leave state ideology 
unchallenged? 


scholarly consensus, not political pressure. 
Furthermore, we warned him that to capitu- 
late to these right-wing extremists by altering 
or canceling the exhibit would have a chilling 
affect on scholars and curators across the 
country and establish a dangerous precedent. 
Not only was the scholarly consensus in sup- 
port of the exhibit overruled and the exhibi- 
tion canceled, but all we got in response was 
a form letter from the museum thanking us 
for our comments. It seemed that Dr. Harwit 
by that point was forced to dialogue with 
right-wing politicians rather than with his 
fellow scholars. The reality is that neither the 
atrocities of the Japanese empire not the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima could possibly 
justify each other. Indeed, in Japan, the most 
outspoken advocates for nuclear disarma- 
ment tend to be the most outspoken critics of 
Japanese war crimes. It is also true that both 
presidents ‘Iruman and Eisenhower later 
questioned the morality and military necessi- 
ty of the bombing. Ironically, there was far 
more public debate over the decision to use 
atomic weapons against Japan during the late 
1940s and 1950s — usually thought of as a 
time where such critical discourse was limit- 
ed — than there is today. But what does the 
Smithsonian care about the facts when it 
finds it more important to leave state ideolo- 
gy unchallenged? 
STEPHEN ZUNES '79 
San Francisco, California 
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Peters Hall Story Stirs 
Memories 
v 

In your article about Peters, which brought 
backs so many memories, you had a picture of 
some “Chinese” writing on the observatory. 
Whoever did it gets A for bravery but F for 
Chinese. The first word was written correct- 
ly but the other two were only deciphered 
because the article said what they were sup- 
posed to be. I was born in China and lived 
there ’til I was 15, and I can say that the sec- 
ond and third characters are not what the 
writer thought he was writing. In fact, they 
do not resemble any Chinese characters. 
Maybe the writer should take the course over 
again. 

BARBARA H. AMBLER ’48 

Kennet Square, Pennsylvania 


In reading John Shaw’s account of the Peters 
Hall water fountain in your Fall ’97 issue, I 
realized he was referring to the fountain 
given as a gift by the class of 1901, not 1903. 
My father, Edwin W. Brouse, later a trustee 
of Oberlin, was a member of this class, and 
during my years at Oberlin I was very aware 
of the plaque which read “Gift of the Class 
of 1901.” 
MARY BROUSE DINSMORE ’44 
Peoria, Arizona 


The Fall ’97 issue, which reached me three 
days before the end of the year, brought back 
fond memories of Peters Hall. Here’s my 
favorite: In my freshman year, 1964-1965, I 
was one of only six or so students in a Latin 
literature class taught by the late Charles T. 
Murphy. (It was only much later that I 
learned that the “IT” stood for Theophilus.) 
The class met upstairs in Peters early in the 
morning in a wonderfully atmospheric room 
that had a very high ceiling, casts of classical 
sculptures around the walls, and a most for- 
tunately located window in the back. I always 
sat as far from the professor’s desk as seemed 
decent. One of the other students habitually 
sat farther forward. She had long blond hair, 
and when the weather was good, a sunbeam 
would shine through that rear window direct- 
ly onto it. The sight was glorious. It would 
set me up for the day. At that time I was too 
shy to even speak to a woman as beautiful as 
my classmate was, so I never told her how 
much I enjoyed the accidental play of gold 
upon gold. My aesthetic pleasure was always 
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interrupted. Professor Murphy wouldenter 
the room, walk to the front, and squint — for 
the same sunbeam would be shining directly 
into his eyes. He’d then walk to the back and 
pull down the shade. My thoughts would 
come down to earth, and we’d begin our 
work. I eventually got back at Murphy, after 
a fashion. When he directed us to choose one 
of Horace’s odes and translate it into English 
poetry, I picked “Diffugere nives.” We’d 
already read an English version of that one 
written by A.E. Housman, of whom I hadn’t 
heard before, which was full of “meads,” 
“shaws” and other apparently common 
nouns I’d also never encountered until then. 
My own translation was straightforward 
blank verse, with no attempt at anything cute 
— until the last line, which I rendered as 
“And even Theseus can’t break the bonds 
that hold his pal Pirithous in Hell.” I was well 
aware that the literal translation had to be 
“his dear Pirithous.” I deliberately chose 
“pal” for three reasons. First, it was arguably 
more intimate, and those two men were real- 
ly close. Second, I really like alliteration. 
Third, I was pretty sure it would rile profes- 
sor Murphy a little. It did. But the professor 
didn’t hold it against me, or at least not for 
long. When I'd applied to Oberlin [Pd indi- 
cated that I might choose Classics (or 
Government or History) as my major. 
Presumably because Classics was less popular 


It was only much later 
that I learned that the 
“T” stood for Theophilus. 


than the other two, the freshman adviser 
assigned to me was professor Schlesinger, 
Murphy’s senior departmental colleague. 
When I eventually informed Schlesinger that 
I’d decided not to major in Classics, he told me, 
with a smile, that Murphy had instructed him 
in that case to pull out my fingernails. If noth- 
ing else, this may remind fellow Oberlinians 
that even in the Sixties not all of our young 
energies were devoted to sex, drugs, and rock 
and roll, or even to “meaningful relationships” 
and political activism. 
STEPHEN T. WAGNER ’68 
Maynard, Massachusetts 


As Professor Greenberg said of Oberlin 
College in the 1960s, there were indeed 
“giants in those days.” (Professor Geoffrey 
Blodgett, “The Meaning Of Peters Hall,” 
Fall 1997 OAM). I trust there still are. We 
surely all have our own list: Biongiorno, 
Tufts, Greenberg, Steiner. Schoonmaker, 
Ikeda, Lanyi, Lewis, Long, Colish. Foster, 
McWilliams, Dannenberg, Fountain — these 
are the names of just a few of the shoulders 
this pygmy stood on (or wished to) — teach- 
ers, all. It’s a delight to know that Professor 
Greenberg is still standing; ’ve thought of 
him fondly and often. In his speech, 
Professor Blodgett made no mention of that 
part of Peters Hall which gave me the most 
pleasure: the central brass banister which I 
delighted to slide the length of sidesaddle 
(no hands). Was that preserved? 
G. DONALD PEABODY ’65 
Bristol, Vermont 


Editor’s Note: Wish we had a photo of that. Yes, 


the banister 1s still right where you remember tt. 


Why This Alum Is Grateful to 
Oberlin 


As one of Professor Blodgett’s former stu- 
dents who has shared his interest in Oberlin 
history, I enjoyed his essay in the Winter 
1998 OAM, as I have enjoyed his previous 
work. Professor Blodgett taught me, and 
many others I know, that history is not lim- 
ited to great leaders and movements of 
national or world significance. It is, in fact, 
all around us, wherever we happen to be. We 
have only to open our eyes to discover and 
appreciate what has gone before and brought 
us to where we are now. History is in the 
details. I can’t claim that this insight from 
Professor Blodgett has led to remarkable 
professional or financial success for me. But 
it has contributed to a larger appreciation of 
the complexity and texture of human life. 
And it’s one reason why I remain grateful to 
Oberlin. 
JAN TING ’70 
Talleyville, Delaware 
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Kelly Viancourt 
Is New Editor 


of OAM 


Around 


he search for the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine end- 
ed officially April 6 when Kelly 
Viancourt moved into the magazine’s 
offices on the second floor of the 
Daub House. As senior editorial spe- 
cialist for the Kent State University 
Alumni Association for the past seven 
years, her work included the editor- 
ship of the university’s quarterly 
magazine, Kent Alumni, and several 
other of Kent’s alumni publications. 
She is a 1989 graduate of Miami 
University with a BA in journalism, 
and earned a master’s degree in edu- 
cation at Kent in 1994. 
A number of Oberlin alumni 
assisted in the search process review- 
ing resumés and interviewing candi- 


dates from a pool of highly-qualified 
candidates. Among those who par- 
ticipated the review were Aaron 
Levin 68, chair of the Magazine 
Committee; Dan Berger ’54, and Ted 
Gest 68, former committee mem- 
bers; Danette Wineberg ’68, past 
president of the Alumni Association, 
and Peter Kirsch ’79, president. 
“Kelly brings excellent publishing 
skills and a practiced know-how in 
dealing with alumni,” said Alan 
Moran, vice president of college rela- 
tions. “She’s an exciting addition to 
our staff.” Aaron Levin agrees. “It 
took us a while to find exactly the 
right person, but Kelly was definitely 
worth the wait,” he said. 


Nobel Laureate Brings 
East Timor Home to Oberlin 


obel Laureate José Ramos- 

Horta spoke to a crowd of over 
700 in Finney Chapel February 17. 
An untiring activist for human rights 
the world over, he has for the last 22 
years been an international spokes- 
person for the people of East Timor. 
East ‘Timor has been suffering under 
Indonesian military occupation since 
1975; according to Amnesty Inter- 
national; the occupation has claimed 
the lives of over 200,000 East 
‘Timorese, one-third of the original 
population. 

Entitled “Peacemaking and the 
Power of Non-Violence,” Ramos- 
Horta’s talk, sponsored by Amnesty 
International, was one of the most 
powerful addresses given at Oberlin 
in recent years. He seemed to have 
forgiveness and reconciliation con- 
stantly in mind as he told the story 
of the U.S.-backed invasion of 
his homeland and the subsequent 
decades of struggle. His remarks 
were punctuated with reminders to 


consider all sides of the issue and to 
make a distinction between the 
Indonesian people and their govern- 
ment. He used situations in other 
countries, such as South Korea, to 
illustrate the complexities of peace- 
making when a society must simulta- 
neously bring to justice abusers of 
human rights and heal the wounds 
inflicted by them. 

Throughout the evening, Ramos- 
Horta maintained what seemed to be 
his characteristic poise and wry 
humor. Discussing the history of the 
U.S.-Iraq conflict, he lightened the 
tension in the Chapel when, feigning 
an attitude of pleased surprise, he 
remarked “I heard last night on 
CNN that the U.S. has always fought 
dictators. I was happy to hear that — 
we must always be open-minded to 
new facts.” There was much laughter 
from the crowd. 

After his speech, Ramos-Horta 
took questions from the audience, 
and then made himself available for 
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Campus Hosts Asian Pacific 
American Conference 


ixty students from Cleveland to Minnesota traveled to Oberlin in 

February to join Oberlin students for the three-day Asian Pacific 
American Students’ Conference. The tenth Biennial Midwest Asian Pacific 
American [APA] Conference, titled “Strategies of Resistance: Reclaiming the 
Past, Challenging the Future,” marked 20 years of activism, “celebrating and 
examining the history of Asian Pacific American issues at Oberlin and 
throughout the country,” according to Shilpa Davé, assistant dean of students. 
The student-led APA Conference Committee organized the event, sponsored 
by the South Asian Students Association, the Asian American Alliance, the 
Oberlin Korean Students Association, and other college divisions. 

Karin Aguilar-San Juan, professor of sociology at Brown University, deliv- 
ered the keynote address, followed by workshops and speakers discussing 
activism, gender and sexual issues, film and cultural production, and strategiz- 
ing for the Asian American Studies program. A highlight of the weekend’s 
events included a concert of pop/dance music by singer Jocelyn Enriquez, 


called the “Filipina American diva” by A. Magazine: Inside Asian America. 


more detailed discussion at a well- 
attended reception in Peters Hall. 
Many students, some from troubled 
areas such as Kashmir and Latin 
America, seemed to feel a personal 
connection to Ramos-Horta as they 
crowded around him asking for guid- 
ance. The most common concern 
was how to find the strength to work 
for justice without giving into anger 
or the desire for retribution. His gift 
for diplomacy was evident as he gave 
his full attention to each student, 
offering practical advice and encour- 
agement. 

Ramos-Horta is now the special 
representative of the National 
Council of Maubere Resistance 
(CNRM), an umbrella organization 
of pro-independence movements and 
activists inside and outside East 
Timor, and is the personal represen- 
tative of imprisoned Timorese resis- 
tance leader Xanana Gusmao. He 
takes part in United Nations’ deliber- 
ations regularly, and has formally 
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presented the CNRM°s three-stage 
peace plan to the European Parlia- 
ment. To enable former Nobel 
Laureates to coordinate their work 
and act together as a force for peace, 
Ramos-Horta has proposed the cre- 
ation of a UN Secretariat of former 
Laureates. 

When Ramos-Horta and Bishop 
Carlos Filipe Ximenes Belo were 
named co-recipients of the 1996 
Nobel Peace Prize, the Nobel 
Committee cited their “sustained 
efforts to hinder the oppression of a 
small people,” and presented the 
award in hopes that it would “spur 
efforts to find a diplomatic solution 
to the conflict of East Timor based 
on the people’s right to self-determi- 
nation.” Ramos-Horta says he is opti- 
mistic about the prospects for such a 
solution — but, as of now, the situa- 
tion remains unresolved. 

- RACHEL COEN ’98 


Secretary 
Babbitt Holds 
Panel on Race 
Relations 


.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Bruce Babbitt visited Oberlin 
April 7, speaking with students and 
city residents on behalf of President Clinton’s Initiative on 
Race program. “I got the first choice of college campuses to 
come to, and there wasn’t any question about where it would 
be — it had to be Oberlin,” said Babbitt during a ceremony 
designating the Wilson Bruce Evans House as a National 
Historic Landmark for its role in the Underground Railroad. 
Later, with an audience of College and Oberlin High 
School students, Babbitt joined President Nancy Dye, 
Associate Professor of Religion Albert Miller, and three stu- 
dents in a cable-televised panel discussion in Mudd Center, 
where he inquired of race relations at Oberlin and fielded 
questions concerning Clinton’s policies on racial issues. 


“As the president has said so eloquently, we’re never 
going to get there by ignoring the problems,” Babbitt said. 
“We must learn to talk frankly, honestly, and open our hearts 
across racial and ethnic lines.” 
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Inside the 
Outside 


ow much of Lorain County did 
H you explore when you were at 
Oberlin? For many of us, the com- 
pass rose of our time at Oberlin reads 
something like this: Langston Hall in 
the North, the Arb down South, Bliss 
House out in the Eastern marshes, 
and to the West, well... Mudd. Now, 
however, thanks to the efforts 
of Ankur Desai ’97 and Emily Jasen 
98, there is help for Obies who 
want some guidance before they 
go exploring. 

Outside Oberlin: Exploring Lorain 
County and Vicinity is an 80-page 
travel guidebook to Oberlin, Lorain 
County, and Cleveland, featuring an 
indexed 400-item directory of restau- 


Food, Glorious 
Food! 


fall, Oberlin students 

won't be flocking to meals at 
Campus Dining Service nearly as 
often as they do now. A new set of 
meal plans, devised by Residential 
Life and Services in response to a 
recent student survey, provides more 
choices for where and when they 
have their meals. 

Replacing the old plan are three 
options: the standard 21 meals a 
week; 14 board meals and $200 worth 
of Flex Dollars — which can be used 
at a new convenience store to be 
installed in Wilder this summer — 
or seven board meals and $400 in 
Flex Dollars, available only to stu- 
dents living off campus. 


ext 


The student body’s reaction 
revamping the Campus Dining 


Services has ranged from outrage and 
dissatisfaction to ambivalence or 


relief. Many who are upset foresee 


Around 


TAPPAN 


SQUARE 


rants, stores, arts, recreation sites, 
and community events. Also included 
are discussions of the natural and 
social history of the area, some 
description of local neighborhoods, 
an overview of Oberlin itself, infor- 
mation about area transit and driving 
options, and a bibliography of other 
travel resources. 

“We really want students to de- 
velop a sense of ‘place’ in their time at 
Oberlin, by becoming involved in the 
community and supporting local 
business” says Ankur. “That was the 
overall goal of the book.” Published 
by Oberlin College with primary 
funding provided by the Student 
Union, Outside Oberlin has been 
available free of charge to students, 
staff, and visitors since last Spring. 

Ankur and Emily researched, 
wrote, and designed the book them- 


that if students are allowed to take 
out their meals in disposable contain- 
ers, the college’s waste would increase 
considerably. Student environmental 
groups want to help the College work 
toward reducing consumption; recy- 
cling assistants hope to have enough 
time to find more environmentally- 
conscious alternatives before the plan 
goes into effect. 

A new bakery/cafe is to be located 
in Wilder where the snack bar is now. 
Because town/gown relations are 
important to many students, some 
fear that the arrangement will keep 
students on campus, causing local 
downtown shops and cafes to lose 
customers. These students are rec- 
ommending to administration that 
Flex Dollars be transferable to local 
businesses — if not immediately, then 
at some time in the future. 

In the past, the opportunity for the 
lucky 100 seniors who won the lot- 
tery to “get off board” for a year and 
live off campus, was perceived as an 
important step in the transition from 
college to post-graduation life. The 


selves, but Ankur says it was “really 
a collaborative project between 
students, staff, faculty, and town 
residents.” 

A computer science and environ- 
mental studies major, Ankur is cur- 
rently an intern at the Environmental 
Protection Agency in Washington, 
D.C. He plans to attend graduate 
school next year to study environ- 
mental and urban geography. Emily, 
who is graduating this May, is a bio- 
chemistry major. 

An on-line version of the book, 
complete with maps and printable 
directions, has been created by the 
Office of College Relations web team. 
Find out what’ going on Outside at 
http://www.oberlin.edu/colrelat/ 
welcome/StuLife/LCGuide/ or pick up 
a copy at Wilder's Information Desk. 

- RACHEL COEN ’98 


new plan calls for the elimination of 
the annual lottery, and will affect stu- 
dents living off campus, who may 
prefer to handle their own dining 
arrangements without returning to 
campus for meals or to shop at the 
convenience store. 

Many students are satisfied with 
the meal plan changes. The dining 
halls will no longer operate under 
short and strict meal times with little 
flexibility for students who have busy 
and erratic schedules. When flexible 
dining hours are offered, and with the 
option of choosing only one meal or 
two a day in dining halls, students can 
eat what they want when they want. 
The Flex Dollars appeal to those who 
favor take-home food, and they can 
walk into the convenience store buy 
anything at any time. 

The overall response to these 
sweeping changes remain to be seen. 
By next fall, college dining might well 
be a very different experience. Stay 
tuned. 

- AUDRA ABT '0! 
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Resident Al McQueen, former Oberlin College Professor of Sociology 
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rich and rewarding 
retirement. When you choose 
Kendal you'll be writing the book on an 
active, fulfilling lifestyle. You'll be just a 
mile from Oberlin College and its 
Conservatory of Music; only 30 minutes 
from Hopkins airport and downtown 
Cleveland. Kendal at Oberlin, named 
one of America’s 20 Best Continuing 
Care Retirement Communities provides 


full residential services; comfortable, 


spacious cottages and apartments; and complete lifetime 


health care on site. Ask about our Try It program; earn high 


marks for your retirement choice. 
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Kendal at Oberlin 


600 Kendal Drive 
Box OCM 

Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 
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“Embrace the World” 


Memories of 
Stanton Loomis Catlin ’37 


BY JOHN HARVITH 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEPH ZIMBROIT 


Stanton L. Catlin at the time 
was curator of American art 
at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, December 1957. 


HEN | FIRST MET STANTON 
W CATLIN MORE THAN FIVE 
YEARS AGO, IT WAS BY HAPPEN- 
STANCE. THE EPISCOPAL BISHOP 
OF EL SALVADOR WAS VISITING 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, AND 
CATLIN, THEN A FINE ARTS 
RESEARCH PROFESSOR AT 
SYRACUSE, CALLED THE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DEPARTMENT TO 
HAVE SOMEONE TAKE PHOTOS 
OF THE OCCASION. NONE OF THE 
CAMPUS PHOTOGRAPHERS WAS 
AVAILABLE, SO |. RUSHED OVER 
WITH MY CAMERA TO -PINCH HIT. 


Following the photo shoot, I engaged 
Professor Catlin in conversation and dis- 
covered that we had many interests in 
common — photography, film, music — 
and shared fond memories of Oberlin 
College, where I had been director of news 
services throughout the 1980s. He later 
invited my wife, Susan, and me to lunch, 
and proceed-ed to regale us with stories 
about Oberlin College during his student 
days there. 

As our friendship developed, Catlin — 
who dressed nattily and, at times, could act 
every inch the part of a charmingly befud- 
dled but warm, authoritative, and witty pro- 
fessor — never ceased to amaze us with the 
sweep and depth of his background and 
knowledge. In casual conversation, one 
would discover that he not only knew leg- 
endary Latin American artists from earlier 
in the century, but also musicians such as 
Aaron Copland and Virgil Thomson; the 
photographer Edward Steichen, whose “The 
Family of Man” exhibition was the subject of 
a film documentary Catlin had co-produced 
when he was curator of American art at The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts in the 1950s; 
Nelson Rockefeller, who had commended 
him on his curatorial work in Latin America 
during the early 1940s; major American 
artists such as Edward Hopper and Barnett 
Newman; “Baby Doc” Duvalier; and Varian 
Fry, who had arranged for the escape from 
Hitler’s Europe of such important artistic 
figures as Marc Chagall, Wanda Landowska, 
and Franz Werfel. 

After a year or two, Tod — he asked that 
Susan and I refer to him by his lifelong nick- 
name — gave me some biographical material 
so that I could write about him “when the 
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time came.” By late last summer, he was fast 
losing strength in his valiant fight against 
cancer, and eager to tape recollections of 
his years at Oberlin and his experiences 
directly after his graduation for the benefit 
of an Oberlin audience. Even though his 
speech became increasingly labored in the 
course of our interviews, he persevered, 
stretching the limits of his endurance. He 
was an inspiring and moving teacher and 
historian to the end. 

His father, in advertising in New York 
City, was “wiped” by the stock market crash, 
‘Tod told me, and needed his assistance. 

Tod joined him in New Canaan, Conn., 
after graduating in 1932 from the Loomis 
School. He helped develop a photography 
business “that was rather unusual. It made 
use of three-dimensional photography, 
rather far-out and unknown at that particu- 
lar me.” Tod became a photographer in 
his own right. “We lived in an affluent town, 
so I went around making portraits of hous- 
es.” He also made posed studio portraits, 
projected the negatives on the wall, filled 

in the negative areas with charcoal, and cre- 
ated drawings. This undertaking was “quite 
successful” as a commercial venture, and 
was how he got into art, he said. 


THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
DISASTER 


After a year, Tod had earned enough to sup- 
plement a fellowship that enabled him to 
enroll at Middlebury College. He described 
the Vermont college town as “very strict, 
and reactionary when it came to facing the 
problems of the Depression.” ‘Tod was 
labeled a campus radical. “They had a very 
strict code of dress. They were very deeply 
weighted to the system of fraternities. And 
I opposed them, so I was considered a black 
sheep.” He was an activist for peace, which, 
he said “was the great student movement” 
at the time. He caused a stir by bringing 
socialist presidential candidate Norman 
Thomas to Middlebury to speak after the 
1932 election and by joining an organization 
called the Green Shirts and wearing a green 
shirt around campus, “which electrified 
some of the fraternity boys.” 

‘Tod was “brought up before one of 
the secret societies” on campus that “was 
blessed by the administration to keep a gen- 
tlemanly attitude and decorum.” During 
his interrogation, Tod “was given hell for 
my outrageous, ungentlemanly conduct.” 
3ut the society members relented after ‘Tod 
told them, in response to questioning, that 
“4 gentleman’s attitude should be one of 
fine feeling.” That answer “knocked them 
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Rural scene at Nizni Hrusov. Slovakia. 
Watercolor c. 1937 by Stanton Catlin. Photo 
courtesy Syracuse University Library Fine 
Arts Department. 


off their pins. They did not punish me.” 
‘Tod was dissatisfied with the college in 
general, so he and his “closest and dearest 
friend” — the late botanist Robert Zuck °37 
arranged to transfer to Oberlin, whose 
pioneering history of admitting women and 
blacks held great appeal for both of them. 


OBERLIN IN THE THIRTIES: 
LAND OF THE FREE 


When ‘lod arrived at Oberlin in 1934, 
he said “there were student movements 
developing at that time that were dominat- 
ing the discussions and the open political 
life of the campus.” Perhaps the most inclu- 
sive was the Oberlin Peace Society, of which 
he became a member. He began by spear- 
heading a successful campaign for better 
lighting in Carnegie Library. And he joined 
a coterie of fellow students who were to be 
his friends for life: Philoine Hillman Fried 
40, daughter of labor leader and FDR advi- 
sor Sidney Hillman; Oberlin Review staffer 
Dorothy Oshlag Olson ’39, who became a 
professional writer/editor, worked for ‘Time, 
Inc., and was a documentary filmmaker; and 
Carolyn Plaskett Barrow ’37, one of the few 
African-American students then at Oberlin 
and a fine-arts major who went on to be- 
come the First Lady of Barbados, where 
she still lives. 

Philoine Fried recalls that ‘lod “was 
known as a very strong activist on campus, 
but respected as a very personable person. 
Some people known as radicals at that time 
were very confrontational and would get 
people’s ire up. ‘lod was not like that at 
all, but he had very strong convictions, 
none-theless.” Fried remembers ‘lod’s 


involvement with a campus program for 
tutoring the town’s economically disadvan- 
taged adults — largely African-American — 
in liter-acy and arithmetic. Dorothy Olson 
remembers working with ‘Tod to help Recha 
Jaszi — the wife of celebrated government 
professor Oscar Jaszi — in her efforts to 
arrange sponsorship for persecuted scholars 
in Hitler’s Europe so they could settle in the 
U.S. Carolyn Barrow recalls ‘Tod’s participa- 
tion in the College’s 1936 mock presidential 
convention, in which he was assigned to 

do a keynote speech for, of all people, 
Herbert Hoover! 


CATLIN HONES QUALITIES AS 
CAMPUS LEADER 


As a junior, Tod was elected president 
of the nonpartisan Progressive Union, 
which kept track of current events; the 
Cosmopolitan Club, which was the inter- 
national student group on campus; and the 
American Student Union, which Tod called 
“the predecessor of what was the student 
uprising” of the 1960s and 1970s. Always 
a music lover, he was a member of the A 
Capella Choir and attended Artist Recitals 
and Musical Union concerts with Dorothy 
Oshlag. He remembered the Oberlin of 
the 1930s as “a well-related social academic 
community; everyone was friendly. We had 
some disagreements, but they never got 
out of hand.” Nevertheless, “at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club we had a problem over 
dancing... blacks and whites dancing to- 
gether. There was a tension there that had 
not been resolved.” Although he said that 
Oberlin “was the paragon” for integration 
(“That’s why I was there”], he remembered 
that one day in geology class, the professor 
was asked, “What do you think about racial 
intermixture?” “And his answer was that it 
should not be accelerated,” Tod reported. 
Fundamentally, he said, “the basic liberalism 
of Oberlin College, the philosophy and 
principles of fairness and being respectful 
of other points of view, carried over all 
the way” throughout his career. 

In the fall of 1936, ‘Tod had “resigned 
from everything except the American Stu- 
dent Union” to “get the National Youth Act 
passed. ‘The National Youth Act was formed 
to obtain further support for student loans.” 
‘Tod then spoke about “a big march on 
Washington, from all over the country, 
to put pressure on Congress and on the 


b] 


President.” ‘lod joined an Oberlin contin- 
gent of 14 students on the march, despite 
official resistance from Oberlin President 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, who was, according 
to ‘lod, a committed scholar, “one of the 
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“THE BASIC LIBERALISM OF 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, THE PHILOS- 


OPHY AND PRINCIPLES OF FAIR- 


NESS AND BEING RESPECTFUL 
OF OTHER POINTS OF VIEW, 
CARRIED OVER ALL THE WAY” 


Stanton Catlin (front, far right) and Mexican 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz (front, sec- 
ond from left) at the festivities surrounding 
the April 1967 Mexican opening of Catlin’s 
groundbreaking exhibition, “Art of Latin 
America Since Independence,” the most 
comprehensive such exhibition to that time. 


most advanced of the people of that gen- 
eration in Italian Renaissance literature.” 

Wilkins, who was involved in the inter- 
national peace movement, “was rather tight- 
lipped, with a nice human expression in his 
eyes, very rational about approaching his 
subjects in a scholarly way,” ‘lod said. “His 
most outstanding, memorable characteristic 
was that he memorized all his speeches. He 
spoke after having completely mastered his 
text without a feeling of improvisation on 
the platform, so to speak, and he was very 
respected for this. He was a bit dry in his 
self-presentation, did not mince words, and 
he was not a person who was dedicated to 
being a socializer of any kind, but serious 
about all of the subjects that he addressed. 
He stood straight and usually with an aca- 
demic gown... which he wore whenever he 
was speaking in front of a convocation, every 
noon, practically. He had white hair and 
maintained a sense of discipline and of aca- 
demic decorum whenever he appeared. 
Although there were problems in campus 
life, primarily over the political situation in 
the world at that time, he tried to keep a 
general perspective of decency and justice, 
without going overboard. I think he would 
have been very loath to support student 
activities that were interventionist. He and 
I were on pretty good terms, but he was very 
much against the idea of taking a delegation 
to Washington on the National Youth Act. 
So he called me and asked me if I could 
desist. I said I just couldn’t back out, you 
know. Because the cause was right.” : 

‘Tod recalled that the Washington protest 
“was rather dramatic, because we got down 


there and staged a march around the White 
House, and the leaders were trying to get in 
to see Roosevelt to make their demands, and 
they couldn’t.” The organizers simply had 
the protesters “stop where they were, sur- 
rounding the White House on the street,” 
because “they didn’t know what to do with 
the parade. The press came out with their 
Movietone cameras” and “raised the cry 
that this was a sit-down strike at the White 
House... [It] created quite a sensation na- 
tionally.” Eventually, the students just 
walked away. “But the background of all of 
this was, of course, the Spanish Civil War 
and the whole issue of fascism, and Hitler 
and Mussolini building up the crisis between 
liberal and fascist societies.” 

‘Tod wanted more participation on the 
part of the student body in the political 
life of the country. “I was actually most 
concerned with our intervention in Spain 
because of the obvious interventions of 
the Germans and the Soviets.” 

The ASU vice president, fellow student 
Paul MacFEachron ’39, decided to go to 
Spain to fight on the Loyalist side with the 
Lincoln Brigade, and wanted ‘Tod to join 
him. [MacEachorn was later killed in Spain.] 
“T decided against it because I found out that 
he was actually following the cause of the 
Young Communist League.” The student 
movement at Oberlin then “was very divid- 
ed about the question of advocating from a 
Communist point of view and a liberal point 
of view.” Although “it took me a while to 
get there,” he eventually discovered that the 
Communists “were really uncompromising” 
and “not able to see more than one side of 
the overall ideological issue. The Young 
Communist League’s tactics were, to me, 
offensive. They were trying to make it 
appear that their view was the same as 
the liberal point of view of the American 
Student Union. They were actually occlud- 
ing, cheating... and this was going on 
undercover. This was the determining factor 
in my rejecting the whole effort to become 
the leader of the overall [interventionist] 
movement at Oberlin. So MacEachron 
went and I didn’t, and he became a victim. 
There’s the question of being loyal to an 
attitude of fairness and integrity, to one’s 
belief in fairness within our perspective 
of democratic honesty, and that’s where 
I stand today.” 


THE WIZARD OF AMAM 


Some of ‘Tod’s most vivid recollections 
of Oberlin centered about art professor 
Clarence Ward, the legendary director of 
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Village scene at Nizni Hrusov, Slovakia. 
Watercolor c. 1937 by Stanton Catlin. 
Photo courtesy Syracuse University 
Library Fine Arts Department. 


the Allen Memorial Art Museum, who “glo- 
ried in the Cass Gilbert building,” which 
“he dressed up with all of the latest equip- 
ment. He was so technologically minded, 
trying to get the history of art methodology 
well organized according to the latest sort 
of procedures, he used to drive people crazy, 
because it was so complicated, it couldn’t 

be operated.” Ward was celebrated for his 
“important innovations in the presentation 
of the history of art through slide projection; 
his classes were notorious for their technical 
perfection and their advanced ways of pre- 
senting works of art.” He had outfitted “a 
lectern with about forty buttons on it, for 
fading out and enlargements, and all the rest 
of it, and it was really very ingenious, but 
visiting lecturers had a very hard time 
understanding this... and they complained 
bitterly of his mechanical innovations they 
did not understand ten minutes before the 
lecture... So there was a lot of gossip in the 
profession about Clarence Ward: not just 
his genius, but his wizardry.” 

Part of Ward’s technological innovation, 
Tod said, was “an intercom system. He had 
microphones in every classroom. He would 
brag to visiting scholars, ‘I can tell you what 
is being lectured about in room so-and-so.’ 
He’d switch on the microphone, and the lec- 
ture that was going on in ancient sculpture 
would come on. This was really considered a 
terrible invasion of privacy, but he was very 
proud of it and never had any compunction 
about doing it. I know that my particular 
mentor later on in life, [first director of the 
Museum of Modern Art] Alfred Barr, could 
not stand the idea that he would be able 
to do this.” 
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Tod had the highest regard for Ward, 
whom he called “an absolute zealot on the 
discipline of art history” and “the leading 
educator and documenter of the least-known 
aspects of early forms of Romanesque and 
Gothic architecture” whose work “led to 
the development of a whole series of schol- 
ars that undergirded the knowledge of the 
field.” 


PRAGUE AND THE NAZI 
OCCUPATION 


After graduation, ‘Tod spent two years as 
an exchange fellow at the Prague Academy 
of Arts, studying painting, drawing, and art 
history; in the summers he was a pupil of the 
Hungarian painters Tibor Gergely and Anna 
Lesznai. He also began a survey of Central 
and Western European museums and private 
collections of modern art, documenting with 
photographs some collections that were later 
confiscated by the Nazis. His roommate was 
violinist/conductor Joseph Wincenc 737, 
who remembered that ‘Tod and he had visit- 
ed Vienna in early March 1938 and were 
advised by the U.S. Embassy to leave Austria 
as soon as possible; the Nazi Anschluss took 
place on March 12. Both ‘Tod and Wincenc 
had been “adopted” in Prague by Jewish 
arts patroness Lilly Morawetz, who saw to 
it that both young men made important 
connections there; later both Lilly and her 
daughter Margit, trapped in Nazi-occupied 
France, were saved by Varian Fry and 
escaped to America. 

Following the Nazi takeover of the 
Sudetenland, on October 1, 1938, ‘lod re- 
called that “I left the country to deliver mes- 


sages to personal and professional friends in 
Paris and then came back to Prague to help 
some of the Jewish refugees who were very 
close friends. I wrote an article on what 

the cultural changes were, and sent it to 
The New York Times by airmail the night 

of March 14. The very next day the Nazis 
crossed the borders, and the whole process 
of incorporating Czechoslovakia into the 
German Reich had taken place.” Tod had 
held back nothing in the article, speaking 
of “the complete subjugation of the robust 
creative expression of a free and gifted peo- 
ple before relentless terror and intolerance.” 
The Times held onto his article and pub- 
lished it five months later, less than two 
weeks before the start of World War II. 

It took three days for lod, who spoke 
German, to get out of Czechoslovakia, fear- 
ing all the while that the Nazis might have 
intercepted his Times article and would seek 
some form of reprisal. After the German 
military took him off the Paris-bound train 
and sent him back to Prague to “get per- 
mission” from the American embassy to 
leave the country, he boarded the train 
back to the border, only to be met by other 
Germans who “just didn’t know what to do. 
This was pretty early in the game.” Finally, 
the Germans said, “Okay, get on the train.: 
“T think they just thought that I was an 
‘Ausland Deutscher.’ After that, I had to talk 
my way through the French border, and that 
was the end of my German adventure.” 

Another reason that ‘od was apprehen- 
sive during his departure from Nazi-occu- 
pied Czechoslovakia in 1939 was that, “I did 
another article, published in The New Yorker, 
on the 1938 fight between Max Schmeling 
and Joe Louis, titled ‘Maxie, For God’s 
Sake!’ from the German phrase, ‘Um Gottes 
Willen.’ Louis knocked Schmeling out in 
the first round — it was rather dramatic. 
The article was a translation of what was 
broadcast from ringside by the German 
announcer who was sent over especially for 
the fight. The Nazis thought it was going to 
be a walkover, and the announcer made a lot 
of foolish remarks. It was an embarrassment 
of considerable proportions.” ‘Tod translated 
the broadcast from the original German 
report published in the Prager Mittag and 
sent it to The New Yorker. The German 
announcer is quoted as saying, “Ha-ha — 
the conceited Neger! He wears a shrill-col- 
ored sleeping suit and over that a blue silk 
dressing gown... Probably because he knows 
he will soon be lulled into sleep.” After the 
stunned announcer witnesses the knockout, 
he says, chillingly, “Maxie, you can come 
home calmly. We will not put you in prison, 
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“ENJOY EVERYTHING. 

EVERY MINUTE COUNTS. 
EMBRACE THE WORLD. 
OBSERVE, ENJOY, REMEMBER.” 


“View of Hrusov from Ondava.” Slovakia. 
Watercolor c. 1937 by Stanton Catlin. 
Photo courtesy Syracuse University 
Library Fine Arts Department. 


or in a concentration camp, either.” ‘This 
article, ‘lod said, “went to other papers as 
far away as Australia.” 

In the summer of 1939 ‘Tod was named 
the first Harvard University Fogg Museum 
Fellow in Modern Art so that he could com- 
plete the survey of modern art in European 
collections he had begun in 1937, but World 
War II intervened. He was reassigned to do 
research for one year in Mexico on the ori- 
gins and development of mural painting, 
and other aspects of contemporary art in 
that nation. In Mexico, he collaborated with 
the staff of the Museum of Modern Art in 
preparing its landmark “20 Centuries of 
Mexican Art exhibition of 1940. Appointed 
secretary to the Committee on Art of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Roosevelt Administration in 1940, Tod 
assisted in arrangements for a series of ex- 
hibitions of contemporary United States 
painting circulated by the Museum of 
Modern Art in ten South and Central 
American capitals in 1941. The next year 
he was called to the University of Chile, 
ostensibly to teach the first course there 
on the history of U.S. art, but primarily to 
engage in top-secret intelligence work for 
the U.S. government, his first wife, Mimi 
Gratzinger Levitt, told me recently. 

Later during the war, he served in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps and as an editor 
for the Army Service Forces Language Unit. 
He was then sent to Munich and Heidelberg 
in 1945 to 46 to serve in the U.N. Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, Dis- 
placed Persons. Dorothy Olson remembers 
meeting ‘Tod in Munich in late 1945 and 
attending a Beethoven symphony concert 


he had arranged as part of his official duties 
there. Married at the end of 1941, Tod and 
Mimi, a Viennese cousin of the Morawetzes 
who became Alfred Barr’s secretary and a 
trans-lator at the Nuremburg ‘Trials, were 
kept apart by the war and ended up divorc- 
ing early in 1947, though they remained 
friends. Following his stint in Europe, ‘Tod 
was executive director of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts and took graduate 
studies in the history of art at New York 
University’s Institute of Fine Arts, where he 
eventually earned the MA degree. After his 
years at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, he 
was assistant director of the Yale University 
Art Gallery and then, before his 1974 faculty 
appointment at Syracuse University, was 

the first director of the Art Gallery of the 
Center for Inter-American Relations in 


New York City. 


CATLIN'S OWN 
WORDS TO LIVE BY 


After Tod’s death, his son William [Bill] 
Catlin ’81 said of his father in the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, “His mind was capable of syn- 
thesizing information from many different 
fields and producing new ideas and new 
meanings. Dad had an intense appreciation 
of life. One of the things he gave to me and 
my sister Katharine was a sense of how im- 
portant it is to be open to new experiences 
and to have an appreciation for beauty.” In 
his eulogy for ‘Tod, Bill quoted from a slip 
of paper with ‘Tod’s scribbled notes that 
‘Tod’s wife of 40 years, Ruth, had only 


recently discovered at home: 


“Enjoy everything. 
Every minute counts. 


Embrace the world. 


Observe, enjoy, remember.” 


Joun HarvitTu, executive director of 
national media relations at Syracuse University, 


was director of news services at Oberlin College 


from 1980 to 1989. He and Susan Edwards 


Harvith co-curated art exhibitions and presented 


film series in Oberlin through Firelands Asso- 


ciation for the Visual Arts, which Susan directed. 
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WORLDWIDE 
source for OC clothing, 
souvenirs, books & CDs 


FROM LEFT 
Champion sweatshirt in school colors -- a perennial Co-op favorite 
90% cotton/10% polyester, S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 


Conservatory of Music shirt from Alpz with instruments and Jettering 
100% cotton t-shirt, M-XL, $14.95 
50% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt M-XL $30.95, XXL $32.95 


Our popular OBERLIN arch design shirt from Cotton Exchange -- comes in 
navy, burgundy, forest green with white lettering, or ash grey with navy 
100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $12.95, XXL $14.95 

80% cotton/20% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE © 


HTTP:/JUSERS.AOL.COM/COOPBKS/COOP.HITML 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP 
Oberlin “All-Over” mug 
black, maroon, navy or green 
$3.95 


Oberlin Alumni mug 

maroon, black or navy -- $4.95 
Beer Stein 

white with gold -- $14.95 
latte cup 

navy/white, white/black, black/ 
white with gold seal -- $6.95 
giant-size Cappucino cup 
white with gold -- $6.95 


NEW FACULTY BOOKS 


from Yale University Press cisrents Foundations 
7 7 f of the Western 
Medieval Foundations 0 Intellectual Tradition 
the Western Intellectual 4ous-v4i0 


Tradition 400-1400 Marcia L. Colish 


by Artz Professor of History C13 pln 2 furl Sp 


Marcia L. Colish -- $40.00 
The “Divine” Guido 
Religion, Sex, Money and Art 
in the World of Guido Reni 


14 THE WALD oy 


Richard E. Spear -- $60.00 
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ie 1 he “Divine” 4 


by Jay Professor of Art as ne i 1S anata 


Browse our website for these 
and other great Oberlin College 
products, as well as a full selec- 
tion of books and CDs by Oberlin 
faculty and alumni. 


Order by email or mail, or 
phone us at 800-860-3741. 


Free giftwrapping available. 
Free shipping on orders over $100 


Not online? No problem. Give 
us a call, and we'll send you a 
brochure with many of the items 
from our website. Here’s how to 
reach us: 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE 
37 W College St ¢ Oberlin, 


OH 44074 © 800-860-3741 
fax: 440-775-0063 © email: coopbks@aol.com 


Miss Eleanor Gould ‘38, 
Grammarian Extraordinaire, 


Holds The Line at /he New Yorker 


Bavaee Nias lsveme se ALR OK 


This is the office where dangling participles and 
attempts at indirection are foiled. Standing behind 
Miss Gould is Janet Flanner, who, under the pen 


name Genét, authored the “Letter from Paris” series 
in The New Yorker. 
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The New Yorker’s literary style is distinctive. 
The tone is dependably good-humored and 
literate, a little “uptown,” with an agreeable 
sense of urban angst — sophisticated but not 
uppity. Over the years, the magazine has 
eased its formal grip on what language may 
be used with impunity, but its sure hold on 
usage has never diminished, thanks to 
Eleanor Lois Gould Packard, who graduated 
from Oberlin in 1938. 

That Miss Gould would discover the path 
to The New Yorker seemed inevitable. She 
found her work in book publishing in 
Manhattan not especially gratifying, and was 
pleased when William Shawn offered her a 
position at the magazine on October 3, 1945, 
her 28th birthday. 

Following a_ five-days-a-week routine 
established more than four decades ago, she 
packs a simple lunch and leaves the comfort 
of a spacious West Side apartment overlook- 
ing Central Park, to climb aboard a bus that 
takes her all the way down the park, and goes 
on to West 42rd Street. When she reaches 
her office, she spends her day at a large, well- 
worn desk between an always open door to 
her right and, to her left, a view of the Empire 
State Building, the New York Public Library, 
and Bryant Park. But she seldom looks in 
either direction, for, with pencil in hand, she 
spends her hours monitoring the text. 

What does she look for? A former editor 
told a New York Times writer that “Miss 
Gould approaches every article as a messy 
room that needs tidying up.” Miss Gould her- 
self says, “I just try to make things right.” Her 
influence as the guardian of the language 
continues unabated, even though some of the 
writers resent or simply ignore her comments 
and notes in the margins. She continues to 
query, suggest, and repair, undaunted. 
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In a letter sent to the Alumni Association 
several years ago, Rob Tiller ’77, then an edi- 
torial assistant at The New Yorker, wrote: 

“I met the other Oberlin grad on the staff 
for the first time, Eleanor Gould. She’s the 
language expert at the magazine, on whom 
Shawn depends probably more than anyone. 
Bob Bingham introduced us; he told me pri- 
vately that she knew more about the language 
than anyone alive. She’s in her sixties, but 
sharp as she can be. She let me look through 
some of her edited galleys, and I was awed; 
the word changes were exquisite, the com- 
ments in the margins trenchant. She told 
me she’d always wanted to work for The 
New Yorker and had never tired of reading it 
for a living. On her desk was a letter from 
E. B. White; she laughed and said he occa- 
sionally wrote her to ask her a question about 
grammar.” 

A quiet, reserved, accomplished young 
woman when she arrived at Oberlin in 1934, 
she had long before discovered the power and 
the joy of words. Miss Gould noted on her 
college application that by the time she was 
five, in the first grade, “I won two books as 
prize for word recognition.” By the fourth 
grade, she had attended four schools, and was 
reading four library books a day. Bright and 
attentive, she skipped the second half of the 
fifth grade. As a result, because her family 
later moved to another town, which didn’t 
have mid-year promotions, she had to go 
through high school in three and a half years. 


“I tell everybody I’m going to work until 
I’m 100. | love my job. It’s like doing puzzlé 


all day, every day.” Fleanor Gould 


ow 


Miss Gould with her daughter, Susan Packard 
Higgins ‘69, and grandson, Andrew (1981). 


She graduated with the highest average in the 
history of the school. ‘To a question on the 
application form about her hobbies, she 
responded, “I read practically all the time 
when I’m not in school or writing. I like poet- 
ry, especially, and I play the piano with a great 
deal of enjoyment.” 

Another comment in her application essay 
is this: “I have a retentive memory, for facts in 
school, and for words, which encourages me 
to write both prose and verse. I have a pas- 
sionate love for poetry and all books.” She 
added that after graduation she would like to 
“do something along literary lines or succeed 
in becoming a French professor.” In the end, 
she majored in English, graduating summa 
cum laude and with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
The next step was a move to Manhattan, 
where she shared an apartment with Reba 
Rayburn 739. 


Her decision to 


“ 


do something along lit- 
erary lines” was a blessing for The New 


Yorker’s original editor, Harold Ross, and, 


later, for his successor, William Shawn, who 
had hired her to work on the copy desk, then 
swiftly promoted her to proofreader. ‘There 
she undertook a version of her present roles 
as gatekeeper of grammar, style, correct 
usage, accuracy, good judgment, and clarity. 

One of the longtime magazine editors, 
researchers, and contributors — of fact, fic- 
tion, verse, and art — Freddie Packard, not 
only deeply admired the staff newcomer but 
proposed marriage to her just a year after her 
arrival. Miss Gould became Mrs. Frederick 
Packard on December 7, 1946 — but only to 
her nonwork friends, maintaining her maiden 
name at the office. 

Yet another name, Mother, was added two 
years later, with the arrival of their daughter, 
Susan. Once the family was settled, the 
Packards frequently traveled to France [they 
were both fluent in French], Scotland, and 
Ireland in the summers, and also visited 
Morocco several times. Miss Gould contin- 
ued her full-time editorial work at the office 
while doing freelance as an editor for Ved 
Mehta and Lillian Ross, among other writers, 
and assisting E. B. White with the revision of 
"The Elements of Style,” where her con- 
tributions were acknowledged in the 2nd 
Edition and in successive ones. 


Freddie Packard died in 1974 after a bat- 
tle with ill health, two years before his 
planned retirement. Their daughter had by 
that time spent two years at Oberlin College, 
Class of 1969, before returning to New York, 
where she later graduated from New York 
University. Meanwhile, the senior Miss 
Gould continued with the work she relishes, 
and continues, in her spare time, to travel and 
to read voraciously. One of her aims is to give 
The New Yorker “a century of Packards.” 
Freddie came to the magazine in 1929, when 
it was only four years old, and she was hand- 
ed his last paycheck, by William Shawn, at 
the end of the week he died — forty-five years 
later. She has only a bit more than three years 
to go, and hopes to stay on longer as well. 

A cruel event was in store for her in 1991, 
when she awoke one morning totally deaf, 
with no remedy possible. Attendance at con- 
certs and ballet, two of the loves of her life, 
have been lost to her, nor can she make use of 
the telephone. Instead she uses she uses a fax 
at home and in the office. She feels that she 
has the perfect job for a deaf person, and she 
has continued working as hard as ever. [She 
has worked on all twenty of the books by the 
blind Indian writer Ved Mehta, even though 
since she became deaf he and she have been 
able to communicate only through a third 
person. | 

The galleys that pile up in her office used 
to include works of poetry and fiction, but, as 
the issues of the magazine grew in size, those 
categories were eventually withdrawn from 
her scrupulous attention. The fiction editors 
and some of the fiction writers, including 
John Updike, whose book reviews and other 
fact pieces she still works on, felt that her pre- 
cision was out of key with their personal style, 
and Miss Gould agreed that her efforts were 
often vigorously ignored by the fiction 
department. However, most other authors 
and staff writers depend upon her to add logic 
and clarity to their work, including the the- 
atre, cinema, music, and art departments, 
together, of course, with the long fact pieces, 
which constitute the bulk of the magazine. 

In a note for the Alumni Class Directory, 
midway through her career, Miss Gould 
wrote, “Grateful to Oberlin every day for 
knowledge I can use in my work.” 

Imagine the legions of devoted readers of 
The New Yorker who would endorse that 
observation! 
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OAM asked Miss Gould to list a few of the violations of the 
English language that most distress her. Her response: 


Here are a few points of grammar and usage that I’ve run into in the last 
few days: there is an infinity to choose from. 


1 Indirection. | am always trying to prevent it, and the Zimes story made 
that quite clear. 


2 ‘The restrictive and non-restrictive clauses are the second point | am 
always working on, and they are very easy to cope with: take the 
comma out if the clause is restrictive; put the comma in if it’s non- 
restrictive. “She was looking for three strong young men who had 
carried packages for her yesterday” (obviously restrictive — the same 
young men), and “She was looking for three strong young men, who 
could carry packages for her” (non-restrictive — just any such men). 


3 On the subject of “who” and “whom,” some of my younger colleagues 
have trouble deciding which is correct — “It is he whom | want to see” 
or “It is he | want to see.” For some reason, people don't like to use 
“whom,” and they often don’t know that they can often avoid it by say- 
ing “who it is” instead, as in avoiding “I'll find whom you're looking for” 
by saying “I'll find who it is you're looking for.” 


4 | try to avoid improper sequence: “They headed for the street, where 
they found the house three doors down,” needs “and there” instead 
of “where.” 

5 _| also try to avoid repeating constructions within a sentence, like 


“It was in a town on a hill near a road from an airport.” 


6 |keep an eye out for changes of tense. Very often a conversation 
is reported to have begun “he said” [to come — line cut off] 


7 Other quote trouble involves mistakes like He said that he “was leaving 
soon. | have to get home early.” The spoken words should start with He 
said, “| am leaving...” or else “| am leaving soon,” he said, “I have...” 


8 Now alist of various misuses | made notes on during the past week: 


¢ “He was diagnosed as having pleurisy” is wrong, because it’s the 
disease, not the person, that is “diagnosed.” 


¢« “She would bring a sample of one as well as a complete object” is 
wrong, because, according to Fowler, “as well as” means “and not 
only” — a mis-emphasis. 


¢ “The media is” — obviously wrong number. 
« “The reason why” — redundancy. 


¢ “He tried to convince them to go with him” — “convince” needs the 
phrase “that they should...” 


¢ “They tackled the project early on” — should be just “early,” because 
“early on” is meaningless. 


¢ “It was some kind of an endeavor” — the “an” should come out. 


¢ “The crew is ready to start, but they were held up...” is, of course, 
the wrong number. 


And 


¢ “She says it as if she means it” — perhaps one of the most common 
errors: “as if” always signals a statement contrary to fact. 
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By Michael Dirda ’70 


The Learning Channels 


EBRUARY always felt bleakest in 

Oberlin—cold rain alternated with 

wet snow, the gray sky never changed 
for weeks, and we would shiver in our 
swampcoats and parkas while wading across 
the muddy quad toward the breakfast line at 
Dascomb. After wolfing down some cereal 
and coffee, most of us would then race — 
nearly always late — to an 8 o’clock art class 
in Hall auditorium, a practice room at the 
Conservatory, a lecture in Peters or King. 


For a long time I thought about my 
friends when I remembered my days at 
Oberlin, some 30 years ago. But more recent- 
ly I’ve started recalling my teachers. Most are 
retired now, some are dead, and I feel — per- 
haps a sign of my own middle agedness —a 
bittersweet solicitude when I picture them: 
gripping lecterns, scribbling formulas on 
blackboards, desperately questioning an hon- 
ors seminar about the motivations for Emma 
Bovary’s adultery. They tried so hard! I want 
to tell them, now that it is for the most part 
too late, how much I loved their courses; 
above all, I want to thank them for opening 
my mind to history, literature, art, philoso- 
phy, music and so much else. 


But would they, I sometimes wonder, even 
remember me? An average college professor 
must teach two or three courses a semester, 
from 100 to 1,000 students a year. A few 
cutups and whiz kids doubtless stand out, but 
ultimately one 19-year-old must be much like 
another. More than most people, professors 
lead inherently tragic lives: They grow old 
while all around them swarm the eternally 
young. Though they plant and scatter seeds 
aplenty, nearly all their harvests remain 
unseen. 


I was lucky enough to attend a college 
where captivating teachers were the norm. 
Sometimes you didn’t even have to take a 
class to be inspired by them. The retired and 
distinguished Prof. Frederick B. Artz, author 
of standard works on medieval history and 


20 


The Washington Post 


Book World 


Readings 


revolutionary Europe, lived in an ordinary- 
looking house behind the old Carnegie 
Library. I met him, very briefly, only once. 
But I have never forgotten his study. Dark 
bookshelves along the walls. Worn volumes 
— hardcovers, sets — standing in serried 
rows. The kind of antique globe Prince 
Henry the Navigator might have day- 
dreamed over. Oriental rugs, of course, and 
Renaissance prints, even a green-globed 
library lamp in the center of a massive 
desk. Throughout, the holy hush of ancient 
sacrifice. 


ANY years afterward, I acquired a 

copy of Sandys’s Short History of 

Classical Scholarship, with Artz’s 
bookplate in it: Even now I occasionally pick 
up the book just to stare at the scribbled date 
— ”Cambridge, October, 1921” — while try- 
ing to imagine the meeting of the young 
scholar with the eminent Sir John Edwin 
Sandys, whose calling card is pasted on the 
flyleaf. Alas, the several thousand other books 
and works of art live only in my memory, and 
I have long known that “Freddy” Artz’s study 
will haunt me all my life: a vision of Pisgah. 


As an undergraduate I took several cours- 
es in European history, and all of them were 
superb. Barry McGill, sandy-haired, tall and 
thin, would stride into the lecture hall and 
immediately begin talking. He invariably 
wore dark, crisply pressed, three-piece suits; 
favored dashing rep ties with quietly assertive 
stripes of burgundy; and always kept his 
dressy black wingtips polished and spotless. 
‘There was no nonsense about him. He lec- 
tured, we took notes. But such a mind! Such 
clarity in his exposition of anything from 
nominalism to the course of the Thirty Years 
War! As he spoke, in crisp, Gibbonian sen- 
tences, one felt awe at the precision of his 
intelligence. Imagine Sherlock Holmes as a 
history prof and you will have an inkling of 
McGill’s charisma. ; 


Alas, I now cringe to recollect the subject 
of my term paper for his class in early mod- 
ern European thought: a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the l9th-century anarchist 
Michael Bakunin (“The passion for destruc- 
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tion is a creative passion”). What can I say? It 
was 1968. In one self-destructive moment I 
managed to send a solid A average plummet- 
ing to a C-plus for the semester. I am grate- 
ful only that my research led me to several 
books by E.H. Carr, including his wonderful 
account of Alexander Herzen, Bakunin and 
friends, The Romantic Revolutionaries. 


McGill died a year or so ago, and I never 
saw him again after I graduated. But there 
was obviously far more to the man than an 
Ohio college instructor with the dry manner 
of an Oxford grandee. I was told that, follow- 
ing the death of his wife, the long-retired 
McGill, restless and lonely, took a part-time 
job without pay shelving books in the college 
library. A former colleague asked him why, 
and he reportedly answered, “I began my aca- 
demic life as a student working in the library, 
and I can think of no better way to end it.” I 
hope this story isn’t apocryphal. 


In those days Oberlin — living up to the 
old ideal of a liberal arts college—swarmed 
with professors who poured their energies 
into the classroom and never quite got 
around to writing that major work of scholar- 
ship. We students benefited, of course. 
Immensely. 


There was my revered English teacher 
Andrew Bongiorno, still living today in his 
98th year, taught Dante 
Metaphysical poetry. When he gently eluci- 
dated a line of Donne or Herbert, you felt the 
irresistible authority that always accompanies 
deep learning tempered by spiritual humility. 
There was Robert Neil, who specialized in 
German history and who sometimes wore 
suspenders and lederhosen to class. Funny, 
worldly, and very smart, Neil had studied 
with Crane Brinton at Harvard and, accord- 
ing to rumor, had there dispensed fabulous 


who and 


sums on wine for his college dining club. And 
then there was Mathis Szykowski, an expert 
on the l9th-century French novel. A Polish 


Jew in World War II France, he lost most of 


his family to the Holocaust, emigrated to 
America, married a black woman, spent five 
years on a socialist farm, and earned a B.A. in 
night school while working by day as a type- 
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setter in New York City. He came to Oberlin 
on a short-term appointment with only an 
M.A., and, seven years later, well into middle 
age, was granted tenure. Without a Ph.D. 
The college didn’t really have a choice: 
Anyone with a smidgen of French took his 
courses to see, as one student evaluation had 
it, “a genius in action.” When Szykowski 
spoke about war or politics or art or ideology, 
you could look into his eyes — unnervingly 
large and probing behind his thick glasses — 
and know that he wasn’t just getting this stuff 
from books. 


N those now ancient days, courses 
focused on major texts and were serious 
about study. For one French class — with 
wry, quick-witted New Yorker Vinio Rossi— 
we read A Ja recherche du temps perdu in a 
semester; in another, all of Montaigne’s 
essays. For a required religion course, I took 
“Old Testament Literature,” and we started 
with Genesis and ended with Zechariah and 
Malachi. Since our teacher, Herbert Gordon 
May, was the Old Testament editor of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, it was 
a little like learning from God himself. In 
“Shakespeare” students gradually went 
through the complete works in a year. ‘Tests 
were rigorous: Warren ‘Taylor, who taught 
the later plays, would ask exam questions 
such as: “What happens when Hamlet visits 
his mother in her bedroom? Quote as much 
of the dialogue as you can in your answers.” 
The fiery, Lear-like Taylor, who was then a 
year from retirement, maintained that inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare changed like fash- 
ions, but there was no substitute for simply 
knowing the plays inside out. (As indeed 
there isn’t.) For a class on Yeats and Stevens 
— under the direction of poet and professor 
David Young — we read not only all the verse 
of these two demanding poets but whole vol- 
umes of their prose: Yeats’s A Vision, Stevens’s 
The Necessary Angel, raftloads of miscella- 
neous essays, criticism and letters. 
ESPITE an emphasis on good 
teaching, Oberlin also boasted some 
older scholars of international repu- 
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tation besides Artz and May. Several be- 
longed to the art department. The courtly 
Wolfgang Stechow — the great authority on 
Northern baroque art — spent half the year 
at the Allen Art Museum and half the year at 
the National Gallery here in D.C. To the rig- 
orous Stechow the only scholarship that real- 
ly counted was archival research and work 
with primary materials. Modern art professor 
Ellen Johnson — a powerful advocate of new 
painting — donated much of her own collec- 
tion, often work given to her by now-famous 
artists, to establish a program through which 
students could “rent” a real painting or etch- 
ing for a semester; I can vividly remember a 
Sol Lewitt print and an Andy Warhol 
“Marilyn” in my future wife’s dorm room. 
Back then a young scholar, Richard Spear, 
allowed me to audit his classes in baroque art: 
They were the most cultivated and informed 
art lectures this side of Kenneth Clark. Last 
month he brought out a massive study of the 
Renaissance painter Guido Reni. 


UT doubtless there are great and 

eccentric teachers at every college, no 

matter how small or grand. Like Virgil 
with Dante, such masters lead us slowly up 
out of the intellectual darkness —and then 
we leave them behind with scarcely a back- 
ward glance, let alone a proper thank you. 
I can’t let that happen with Marcia Colish. 


Prof. Colish taught the richest, most 
mind-expanding course of my entire academ- 
ic career: “The Intellectual History of the 
Middle Ages.” Many people know a little 
about the thought and literature of the mod- 
ern world, but Colish introduced her stu- 
dents to Augustine’s apologetics and philoso- 
phy, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, the educa- 
tional achievements of Alcuin, the soaring 
theological intellects of Anselm and Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the romances of Chretien 
de ‘Troyes, Abelard’s razor-sharp mind, 
the ecstatic visions of the Victorines, St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s rigorous scholasticism, 
and that summa of medieval culture, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. 


I realize now that she could scarcely have 
been more than 30, but there was no doubt- 


ing her vast learning even then. She spoke 
machine gun fast in a brassy voice, and you 
had to focus to keep up with her plum-packed 
lectures. Gnosticism. Avicenna. The Other 
World. Universals. Andreas Capellanus’s Art 
of Courtly Love. Hroswitha’s plays. And her 
assignments! Read E.K Rand’s Founders of the 
Middle Ages. Read M.L.W Laistner’s Thought 
and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 590-900. 
Read Charles Homer Haskins’s Renaissance of 
the Twelfth Century. Read the entire Divine 
Comedy — by next week. 


Exhilarating hardly describes Colish’s 
class, but a course, no matter how good, is 
almost as evanescent as a ballet. Once it’s 
over, it’s over. Or so I thought until last 
month, when Yale brought out the first vol- 
ume in its new series “The Yale Intellectual 
History of the West.” Medieval Foundations of 
the Western Intellectual Tradition, 400-1400, by 
Marcia L. Colish ($40) is clearly based on the 
class I took so many years ago, and it should 
instantly become the standard introduction to 
its subject. Colish’s prose is hardly sparkling, 
and she can be acutely demanding at times 
(she loves medieval philosophy more than 
most of us ever will), but between the covers 
of this hefty, densely written volume is a 
whole lost world of culture and wisdom. I’ve 
read two-thirds of the book and my copy is 
already stippled with stars, checks, underlin- 
ings and all the other ornamentation of inten- 
sive study. What’s more, every so often a 
phrase or fact suddenly delivers a minor 
epiphany, and I can hear Colish’s voice and 
feel myself — for a brief, cozy moment — 
scribbling away in my college notebook. It’s a 
good feeling, especially on a cold, gray winter 
morning in February. 


MicuHaeEt Dtirva 70 1s editor of the 
Washington Post Book World, where this essay 
was published in the February 15 edition. Michael 
and his wife, Marian Peck Dirda 


Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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He was writing a proposal that was to become the basis 
for a multi-million dollar Internet corporation. ‘Today, 
Nova, the executive vice president of Earthweb, occupies 
a sleek office on the 38th floor of a Park Avenue high-rise 
with a panoramic view of mid-town Manhattan. 


Four years ago, Earthweb was a three-person consulting 
firm with no office and no clients. ‘Today it has grown into 
the technology firm managing the leading on-line com- 
munity for developers, and has designed and produced 
high-tech Websites for clients such as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the New York Stock Exchange, and US 
West. Java, a revolutionary programming language ideal 
for the Internet, came out in 1995, and the Earthweb 
group recognized its potential, immediately creating an 
on-line directory of resources to help software and 
Website developers learn how to use the new language. 
‘Today the Website, known as Gamelan, is acknowledged 
as one of the top 100 sites on the Internet. 


At Oberlin Nova bounced between majors as diverse as 
computer science, art history, and studio art. He aban- 
doned computer science classes only two courses shy of a 


full major and focused on the philosophy of the mind. “1 
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never wanted to be a programmer... I was 
more interested in what computers could 
do, what we could do with computers, and 
how they would change organizations, gov- 
ernments, countries, and people’s lives. So 
I didn’t bail out [of computer science], I just 
took what I needed.” 


When he was a junior, Nova accepted a 
project from a company called Thinking 
Machines, working 40 hours a week in addi- 
tion to his class schedule. “I skipped most of 
my classes, did all my reading at night, and 
grew a really long beard,” he recalls. The 
schedule led to exhaustion and burnout, so 
he took a semester off to recuperate and to 
study Eastern philosophy, while helping to 
coordinate northeast college campuses in 
protest against the Gulf War. 


Nova interned at a new graduate school, 
MIT’s International Space University (ISU) 
after his graduation. The following summer 
he worked in Japan on the space humanities 
program for ISU, and participated in a pro- 
ject to build an international solar power 
satellite system. When the summer was over, 
he told his parents he would come home and 
get a job, but that he might make a few quick 
stopovers first. The “quick stopovers” 
spanned a year. He roamed Thailand, 
Indonesia, and India for six months before 
finding tranquillity in a Tibetan monastery in 
Nepal, where he spent the next seven 
months. “Living in the monastery was a big 
turning point for me. Until then, I can say 
that I was completely lost for my entire life. 
The experience reoriented me, corrected my 
misconceptions about spirituality, and gave 
me a sense of purpose. Tibetan Buddhist phi- 
losophy was the first philosophy that made 
sense.” 


Eventually returning to Massachusetts, Nova 
became an editor of “Internet, Multimedia 
and Broadband News” at Individual Inc., a 
small company producing personalized 
newspapers for Fortune 500 corporations, 
creating artificially intelligent software to fil- 
ter the news for the specific interest of each 
subscriber. He routinely worked late into the 
night, testing the filters and reading hun- 
dreds of press releases. he intense exposure 
to the Internet was invaluable. “I didn’t know 
it then,” he says, “but this was the most excit- 
ing job to have, because this was the begin- 
ning of the whole Internet revolution. 
During those eight months I got this massive 
brain dump of knowledge about the Internet 
industry, and saw it develop.” He wanted his 
own Internet company; all he needed was 
capital and collaboration. 
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On a Saturday evening in mid-February 
1994, two Columbia graduates and five from 
Oberlin met in Manhattan for a vegan sushi 
party. Nova and Jack Hidary, a recent gradu- 
ate from Columbia’s neuroscience school, 
talked for six hours, barely pausing to enjoy 
their sushi. Jack was the perfect partner to 
complement Nova’s eccentric style. He had 
dabbled in the submarine business, and once 
aspired to fill Johnny Carson’s shoes, receiv- 
ing kudos for submitting a wacky applica- 
tion. Jack’s irritation with the chaos associat- 
ed with ‘add-drop-day’ and class registration 
at Columbia had inspired him to establish an 
on-line campus information service 

— an intranet system. With his 

solid understanding of networking 
technology and hardware, he had 
already decided to develop an 
internet company. Jack and Nova 
corresponded nightly, working 
out the focus for the new compa- 
ny, sometimes discussing press 
releases until four or five in the 
morning. 


During the Rwanda famine that 
year, Jack, unable to find infor- 
mation on relief efforts, sug- 
gested that Earthweb’s first 
project should be to put relief 
agencies on-line. A third 
partner, Murray Hidary — 
Jack’s brother — joined the 
team, and Nova, Murray, 
and Jack, based respectively 
in Boston, New York, and 
Washington, put together a 
Website called ReliefNet. 
Jack says, “The site was 
necessary at the time, and 

a good demonstration of 
what the Internet could 
do.” Nova coordinated 
freelance Web develop- 

ers in Boston, designed 

the site, and wrote software; Jack 
dealt with the hardware and bandwidth; and 
Jack and Murray solicited the charities. 
ReliefNet provided on-line information 
about the major charities and offered an 
encrypted form — the first system to allow 
visitors to make on-line charitable dona- 
tions. Because the site featured news reports 
from Rwanda it became an important source 
of information. 


ReliefNet was a success, drawing many on- 
line visitors and media attention to the char- 
ities. Then came ReliefRock for Rwanda — 
the first on-line benefit concert. ReliefRock 
mimicked the Internet Underground Music 


(continued on page 26) 
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Medicine in China 
and the U:S.: 


Observations from 
an American 
Medical Student 


Last summer Stephen Eigles, a 4th year medi- 
cal student at Georgetown University, spent a 
month studying infectious disease in a teach- 
ing hospital in the remote city of Jiamusi, 
Heilongjiang Province, China. He shares his 
experiences and views on the similarities and 
differences in current Eastern and Western 


medical practices. 


D uring my four-week rotation at the Department 
of Infectious Disease in Jiamusi, I was involved 
in every aspect of infectious disease protocol, includ- 
ing emergency room admissions and working with 
the 12 departmental doctors, five nurses, and 20 to 
30 patients whose family members usually cared for 
them on the ward. As most hospital patients stay 
from two weeks to a month, we all had ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted. 


Although I spoke Chinese fluently, the doctor assign- 
ed as my mentor spoke English, had a master’s de- 
gree, and was one of the most knowledgeable on 

the ward (only one other doctor in the department 
had graduate training). Working together, we learned 


much about each other’s medical systems, and about 
our own as well. 


Ninety percent of Chinese physicians have no degree 
beyond a bachelor’s, and yet enjoy the same responsi- 
bility as their colleagues who hold master’s degrees 


and doctorates. While hospitals value advanced train- 
z3 ; ‘eg % ; fig ‘ 


ing, a tremendous brain-drain draws talent away to 
more economically developed coastal cities and abroad. 
Shortly after I left China, my mentor accepted an offer 
from a hospital in Guangzhou, thousands of miles to 
the South. 


hina has no primary care doctors; all doctors and 

clinics are hospital-based. When patients arrive, a 
reception-desk nurse decides which department they 
will be admitted to, based on the symptoms they volun- 
teer. Each department has its own ward, and manages 
its patients with almost no interdepartmental consulting 
or transfers. he Chinese medical system emphasizes 
empirical rather than book learning, and all doctors are 
specialists, so their diagnoses and treatments tend to 
be selected from a very narrow repertoire. ‘his system 
generally works well for common problems, but if the 
admitting nurse misdirects a patient who requires multi- 
ple-specialty expertise, or who has a rare condition, the 
patient tends to have a poor outcome. Economics plays 
an increasingly central role in American health care, but 
in China it is frequently the overriding factor. Chinese 
hospitals cannot operate “in the red,” so when a hospi- 
tal’s cash flow deteriorates, salaries in the money-losing 
departments stop immediately, whereas in the U.S. the 
administration usually manages to arrange for continued 
operation. Chinese patients must pay a deposit of over 
half their anticipated expenses before they enter the 
hospital, and services halt the moment their account 
runs dry (each patient’s balance is posted on the ward 
daily). Doctors carefully analyze and explain every 
expenditure to their patients in advance, but patients 
frequently still become heavily indebted to family and 
friends, and risk medical abandonment if they cannot 
raise cash quickly enough. While such practices now 
sound abhorrent, they used to be common in the U.S. 


“Danger” is a relative concept. 


; n the U.S., avoidable risks are unacceptable, while 
in China, many doctors are more cavalier, relying 
on the empirical risks observed in personal experience, 
rather than the theoretical risks learned through re- 
search. ‘The Chinese legal system hasn’t yet developed 
sufficiently so that Chinese doctors risk malpractice 
suits. 


One night when I was in the emergency room, the 
police carried in two comatose men wrapped in bed 
sheets, victims of tranquilizer poisoning — and who 
had been robbed in their hotel room. The pair hovered 
between life and death for a full hour until the hotel 
owner arrived to pay for the antidote to be adminis- 
tered. After the men had walked out of the emergency 
room with instructions not to be alone for a while, | 
found that nobody on staff knew whether the effect of 


the antidote would outlast the poison in their systems. 
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Although China is less economically developed than 
most Western countries, Chinese hospitals can deliver 
highly technical care. This remote teaching hospital in 
China has a major investment in modern medical equip- 
ment, including a CT scanner, an MRI, and dialysis 
machines. Unfortunately, few patients can afford to use 
this equipment, although modern medicines and vac- 
cines are available in China at five to ten percent of U.S. 
prices, and domestically-produced generic brands cost 
only pennies. The hospital library, impressive with over 
a thousand Chinese and foreign journals, had many 
inexpensive, illegally mimeographed editions. The li- 
brary’s catalogue is not computerized, but in the past 
year the Internet has reached most cities, including 
Jiamusi, and institutions are now being wired. It was 
apparent to me that doctors are discouraged from 

using the library during working hours, the only 

time it is open. 


This policy may be a reason why certain medical knowl- 
edge in this remote hospital appears to lag as much as 10 
years behind the West. And yet, relative to basic public 
health and medical practices, Western advances in high- 
tech research and treatment have not signifcantly ad- 
vanced either quality of life or longevity in many areas. 
Some medical practices I observed in China quixotically 
appeared to be more scientific than those in the U.S. 


£ or example, American phlebotomists routinely take a 
separate, full 5-cc tube for each group of blood tests, 
and, if drawing through a central venous line, will draw 
off and discard the first 5 cc. Hearing of this practice left 
my Chinese colleagues’ mouths agape. Many Chinese 
patients believe blood does not quickly regenerate and 
are loathe to give it, so doctors are trained to scrupu- 
lously take only what they need — generally just a few 
drops — as state-side doctors do with infants. 


A certain degree of mysticism continues to pervade 
Chinese medical science. Traditionally, Chinese have 
believed that the manipulation of “Qi”, or life-force, 1s 

a key part of treatment, but now new pseudo-sciences 
have emerged, such as a belief in the curative power of 
magnetism and far-infrared waves. Chinese are not alone 
in looking for miracle cures in alternative medicine or 
religion, but belief in pseudo-science has overwhelmed 
the scientific training of some Chinese doctors. At the 
invitation of a colleague, I attended an off-campus lec- 
ture on the healing powers of far-infrared waves and 
magnetism, delivered by a doctor from the highly- 
respected Tianjin Medical College. The audience heard 
a story about the first astronauts in space who suffered 
space-sickness because they left the Earth’s magnetic 
field, and were told that all spacecraft are therefore now 
lined with magnets. The story was a sales pitch for very 
expensive bed mattresses that could provide these forces, 
and cure or prevent infection, cancer, atherosclerosis, 
pain, and many other problems. The lecturer described 
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how far infrared waves could provide the body with extra 
energy, and how magnetism kills bacteria and viruses. 

These no-energy-source-needed infrared-magnetic mat- 
tresses sell for 4,500 RMB — more than one year’s salary 
for most Chinese. (Several of the more educated doctors 
in the department refuse to endorse this quackery, but at 
least two on our staff were selling units to their patients.) 


For many Chinese, hospital admittance is a last resort. 
Most patients at this hospital are poor peasants, and for 
many common diseases, such as hepatitis B and liver 
cancer, the hospital charges fees well beyond their means 
while offering little hope of a cure. One can understand 
the allure of traditional Chinese medicine that sells hope 
at a reasonable price and can be taken in the comfort 
and safety of one’s own home. 


T raditional medicine has a legitimate place in China, 
regardless of its medicinal value. But it has an unfor- 
tunate impact on the practice of scientific medicine, 
because some doctors have trouble separating the two. 
Without any formal training, 
a few doctors in the depart- 
ment do prescribe herbal 
medicine, against the chief’s 
wishes. In one case, a poor 
45-year-old man with ascites 
spent all day waiting by the 
main entrance of the hospital, 
hoping to see a certain doctor 
in our department who had 
prescribed traditional Chinese 
medicine that helped a neigh- 
bor in his village, five hours 
away. The doctor accidentally 
ran into the patient late in the 
afternoon. The man obviously 
could not afford the expensive 
Western tests and treatments warranted by his condition, 
so the doctor simply prescribed the same inexpensive 


medicine that had worked so well for the neighbor, and 
the patient left. Prescriptions for traditional Chinese 
medicine do come from textbooks, but the formulas dif- 
fer in every text, and are supported only by a few patient 
histories of miraculous cures. There are no references or 
studies available because there is no funding to test non- 
patentable herbal products — a problem the U.S. also 
faces. To circumvent this problem, some Chinese com- 
panies are now selling “patent medicines” they claim to 
have tested. Unfortunately the studies and ingredients 


are secret. 


I left China with the feeling that I had traveled back 

in time to the state of medical deregulation the U.S. 
evolved from not so long ago. While China does not 
have cocaine in its soft drinks, no one knows what is in 
them. The evolution of the medical system in China is 
fascinating. Sooner or later, it will give up snake-oil 
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patent medicines in favor of accurate labeling, and untested herbs 
for scientific rigor. The government will one day begin enforcing 
the regulations already in place; the public will demand it and will 
hold their medico-legal system accountable. 


By investigating China, I learned more about The U.S. One of the 
biggest problems in the present training of doctors in China is the 
paucity of physicians with advanced degrees. Although graduate- 
level physicians and those who hold a bachelor’s degree differ by 
only one or two years of additional classwork and research, bachelor 


see in the Chinese situation an ominous lesson for the U.S. 
regarding the way we are currently downgrading of our standards 
for primary care. While General Practice has strengthened itself 
by evolving into Family Practice, we have handed off more respon- 
sibility to nurse practitioners who are less well-trained than most 
doctors. Certainly, nurses can handle many routine complaints most 
of the time, just as can bachelor doctors. But we must ask ourselves 
if we are willing to settle for a less skilled, less scientifically rigorous 
approach to medicine that handles cases appropriately most of the 


physicians have a very different mentality from their graduate col- 
leagues. Less educated doctors prefer empirical symptomatic treat- 


ment (i.e., a Western/traditional medicine mix), while diagnostic 


disease-based therapy (i.e., Western science-based medicine) is 


prevalent with graduate-school physicians. ‘The bachelor-degreed 
physicians may lack an understanding of the scientific method and 


its importance to the practice of medicine. 


Manhattan via Nepal continued 


Archive, which provides sound clips from 
upcoming albums. Earthweb offered the 
same service using music samples donated by 
Warner Bros. Records, but with one key dif- 
ference: on-line visitors would listen to music 
in exchange for a pledge. 


ReliefNet and ReliefRock earned Earthweb a 
reputation for innovation, and attracted busi- 
nesses interested in their own Websites; 
Earthweb began designing and constructing 


them. 


But Earthweb was still a virtual company. 
“We were three guys in three different cities 
— no office, no experience, no nothing,” says 
Nova. Attracting the first big-name client 
was a struggle. After an initial rejection, they 
convinced ‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(MMA) to invest in a Website. “We thought 
that an on-line museum would be a great 
educational tool, so we wanted to do it right. 
We stood on the steps of the museum for a 
weekend, asking visitors if they’d like a 
Website.” After badgering the corporate 
information officer for six months, they 
learned that Microsoft, America On-line, 
Compuserve, and IBM were also vying to 
produce MMA’s Website. “In fact, some of 
them offered to do it for free,” says Nova, 
“but by that time the museum people liked us 
so much that they actually paid us to do 
it. Not a lot, but they paid us — it was our 
big break.” 


Earthweb began designing sites for other 
affluent clients, and in just one year, had a 
staff of 20 and a small Park Avenue office. By 
summer the Website-building business was 
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saturated with new competitors, so Earthweb 
needed to alter its focus. One of the compa- 
ny’s goals was to have an initial public offer- 
ing (IPO) and “actually make money,” 
according to Nova. Until then, Earthweb had 
been primarily a consulting firm, typically 
valued at two to three times annual revenue. 
A media or technology firm can be valued at 
30 to 60 times annual revenue. “New tech- 
nology generates tremendous excitement 
which can cause a company’s value to soar, so 
Earthweb transformed itself into a technolo- 
gy firm,” Nova explained. 


Sun Microsystems had recently released Java, 
and Nova came up with the idea for the 
Gamelan site. He chose the name for the 
Gamelan orchestras in the island of Java, 
“and besides, all the good coffee names were 
gone.” Gamelan was endorsed by Sun 
Microsystems as the exclusive official direc- 
tory of resources for Java. Its success led 
Eartweb to envision a virtual community for 
developers which would provide services and 
information on all computer technologies, 
not only Java. 


Today that vision has been realized in 
Earthweb’s new primary focus, developer.com. 
Incorporating the Gamelan site, developer.com 
provides a directory of resources for many 
technologies, and offers news, information, 
job listings, discussion forums, technical 
help, software stores, and a free reference 
library with over a hundred texts on-line. 
Other projects include an agreement 
between Earthweb Press and Macmillan 
Computer Publishing for 12 books and the 
production of software. Other possibilities 


time? We have yet to answer the questions: how much risk are we 
taking, how much are we willing to take, and how much are we 
saving by transferring so much primary care from MDs to nurses. 


We have yet to even seriously ask these questions. 


include virtua; trade shows, conferences, and 
a print magazine. 


Nova, who is never cocky about the success of 
company he co-founded, replied characteris- 
tically when we ask about Earthweb’s future: 
“We'll probably still be around in two 
months.” He’s been saying this for almost five 
years. “We’ve been very lucky — we’ve been 
on the cutting edge of each of the major phas- 
es of the Internet; first, Gopher; then the 
early html and the Web; commercial Web- 
sites, and on-line commerce and advertising; 
then, Java and on-line communities.” 


Nova does not see himself remaining with the 
company for more than another five years; 
he hopes to return to the study of Tibetan 
Buddhism and to travel in Asia. 


Asked if he believes he has grown spiritually 
from his Earthweb experience, he smiles and 
shakes his head. “I don’t want to paint a pic- 
ture of me as some great spiritual practition- 
er, because I’m not. In the last five years I 
haven't made practicing Buddhism a priority 
— I’ve made no progress except maturity... I 
hope to return to Nepal to continue studying 
with different Lamas when this project is 
over. “But,” he emphasizes, “I’m going to fin- 
ish this first.” 


Trivepbt 792 lives and works 
in New York while furthering her studies at 
New York University. In addition to writing 


Bir gw 


freelance articles, she is on the staff of NPR’ 


Talk of the Nation: Science Friday. 
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Sedgwick Memorial Medal in 
November 1996, noting his “con- 
tributions to the study and applica- 
tion of epidemiological principles 


during a distinguished public 

health career spanning 50 years.” 
He was responsible for the devel- 
opment of the landmark Surgeon 


General’s report on Smoking and 
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a park in honor of the late 
Reverend Donald Wesley 
Emig, pastor of the church 
from 1945 to 1985. 


LD4Z Dd liaietenter wh 
Richard E. Doherty hiked the 
475-mile Colorado ‘Trail, which 


runs from Denver to Durango, 


ith 100 miles straddling the 
ontinental Divide, and an 
titude ranging from 5,500 to 
3,400 feet. “It took 35 hiking 
tys through some of the most 
-autiful scenery in the country,” 
ick says. W Calvin Y. Rogers 
on the 1997 Musician of the 
sar award from Western 
ational Bank in Colorado 
yrings. He has played first 
olin for the Colorado Springs 
rmphony for 13 years, and 

is served as its conductor and 
member of its board. For 37 
‘ars he was a faculty member 
‘Ashland University. 


944 H. Parker Lansdale 


as named a 1997 Community 
irtner in Education by the 
niversity of South Florida, 
irasota. The award recognized 

s “exemplary educational friend- 
ip” with the university. 


946 Loyd R. Wagner has 
ceived the College of American 
ithologists Frank W. Hartman 
emorial Award for meritori- 
is service. During his 45-year 
edical career, Loyd’s positions 
cluded director of the School 
of Medical Technology at 
McKennan Hospital in Sioux 
Falls. For the past six years he 
has been writing a history of the 


College of American Pathologists. 


1949 David E. Olsen 


says he is divorced, and living at 
20316 Pahgre Road, Montrose, 
CO 81401. 
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Carl F. Doershuk, professor of 
pediatrics at University Hospitals 
of Cleveland, has received the 
Richard C. Talamo Distinguish- 
ed Clinician Achievement Award 
from the National Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. The award recog- 
nized his 35 years of volunteer 
service to the foundation, his 
leadership as director of the Leroy 
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Class of 1973 
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Classes of 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 
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Classes of 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 
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Class of 1948 


Half-Century Club 
Reunions 
Classes of 1928, 1933, 
1938, and 1943 


Commencement-Reunion 
Weekend will be held on campus 
May 22-25, 1998 
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patent medicines in favor of accurate labeling, and untested herbs 
for scientific rigor. The government will one day begin ee 
the regulations already in place; the public will demand it and wi 


hold their medico-legal system accountable. 


By investigating China, I learned more about The U.S. One of the 
biggest problems in the present training of doctors in China is the 
paucity of physicians with advanced degrees. Although graduate- 
level physicians and those who hold a bachelor’s degree differ by 
only one or two years of additional classwork and research, bachelor 
physicians have a very different mentality from their graduate col- 
leagues. Less educated doctors prefer empirical symptomatic treat- 
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ment (i.e., a Western/traditional medicine mix), while diagnostic 


disease-based therapy (i.e., Western science-based medicine) 1s 
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prevalent with graduate-school physicians. The bachelor-degreed 
physicians may lack an understanding of the scientific method and 


its importance to the practice of medicine. 
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Archive, which provides sound clips from 
upcoming albums. Earthweb offered the 
same service using music samples donated by 
Warner Bros. Records, but with one key dif- 
ference: on-line visitors would listen to music 
in exchange for a pledge. 


ReliefNet and ReliefRock earned Earthweb a 
reputation for innovation, and attracted busi- 
nesses interested in their own Websites; 
Earthweb began designing and constructing 


them. 


But Earthweb was still a virtual company. 
“We were three guys in three different cities 
— no office, no experience, no nothing,” says 
Nova. Attracting the first big-name client 
was a struggle. After an initial rejection, they 
convinced The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(MMA) to invest in a Website. “We thought 
that an on-line museum would be a great 
educational tool, so we wanted to do it right. 
We stood on the steps of the museum for a 
weekend, asking visitors if they’d like a 
Website.” After badgering the corporate 
information officer for six months, they 
learned that Microsoft, America On-line, 
Compuserve, and IBM were also vying to 
produce MMA’s Website. “In fact, some of 
them offered to do it for free,” says Nova, 
“but by that time the museum people liked us 
so much that they actually paid us to do 
it. Not a lot, but they paid us — it was our 


big break.” 


Earthweb began designing sites for other 
affluent clients, and in just one year, had a 
staff of 20 and a small Park Avenue office. By 
summer the Website-building business was 
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saturated with new competitors, so 
needed to alter its focus. One of th 
ny’s goals was to have an initial pul 
ing (IPO) and “actually make 
according to Nova. Until then, Eart 
been primarily a consulting firm, 
valued at two to three times annua 
A media or technology firm can be 
30 to 60 times annual revenue. “NS 
nology generates tremendous e? 
which can cause a company’s value | 
Earthweb transformed itself into a 
gy firm,” Nova explained. 


Sun Microsystems had recently rele 
and Nova came up with the ide 
Gamelan site. He chose the nam 
Gamelan orchestras in the island 
“and besides, all the good coffee na 
gone.” Gamelan was endorsed 
Microsystems as the exclusive offic 
tory of resources for Java. Its su 
Eartweb to envision a virtual comn 
developers which would provide se 
information on all computer tect 
not only Java. 


The Oberlin Fund 1997-98 


‘Today that vision has been re 

Earthweb’s new primary focus, dev 

Incorporating the Gamelan site, d -veloper.com 
provides a directory of resources for many 
technologies, and offers news, information, 
job listings, discussion forums, technical 
help, software stores, and a free reference 
library with over a hundred texts on-line. 
Other projects include an agreement 
between Earthweb Press and Macmillan 
Computer Publishing for 12 books and the 
production of software. Other possibilities 


ish this first.” 


Trivepi ’92 lives and works 
in New York while furthering her studies at 
New York University. In addition to writing 
freelance articles, she is on the staff of NPR’ 
Talk of the Nation: Science Friday. 
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The Antoinette Brown Blackwell Society 


The Crimson and Gold 

The Peter Pindar Pease Society 
The Historic Elm Society 

The Arthur Tappan Society 


Sedgwick Memorial Medal in 
November 1996, noting his “con- 


tributions to the study and applica- 


tion of epidemiological principles 
during a distinguished public 

health career spanning 50 years.” 
He was responsible for the devel- 
opment of the landmark Surgeon 


General’s report on Smoking and 


The Oberlin Fund. 
We look forward to welcoming you 


he circle of donors. 


into t 
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The John Frederick Oberlin Society 


The 1833 Alliance 
The Shipherd and Stewart Circle 


The John Mercer Langston Circle 
The Henry Churchill King Circle 


The President’s Circle 


a park in honor of the late 

Reverend Donald Wesley 
Emig, pastor of the church 
from 1945 to 1985. 


LD4Z > liatecentury ewehz 
Richard E. Doherty hiked the 
475-mile Colorado ‘Trail, which 


runs from Denver to Durango, 
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ith 100 miles straddling the 
ontinental Divide, and an 
titude ranging from 5,500 to 
},400 feet. “It took 35 hiking 
tys through some of the most 
sautiful scenery in the country,” 
ick says. W Calvin Y. Rogers 
on the 1997 Musician of the 
sar award from Western 
ational Bank in Colorado 
orings. He has played first 
olin for the Colorado Springs 
mphony for 13 years, and 

is served as its conductor and 
member of its board. For 37 
‘ars he was a faculty member 


‘Ashland University. 


944 H. Parker Lansdale 


as named a 1997 Community 
irtner in Education by the 
niversity of South Florida, 
iasota. The award recognized 

s “exemplary educational friend- 
ip” with the university. 


946 Loyd R. Wagner has 
ceived the College of American 
ithologists Frank W. Hartman 
emorial Award for meritori- 
is service. During his 45-year 
edical career, Loyd’s positions 
cluded director of the School 
of Medical ‘Technology at 
McKennan Hospital in Sioux 
Falls. For the past six years he 
has been writing a history of the 


College of American Pathologists. 


1949 David E. Olsen 


says he is divorced, and living at 
20316 Pahgre Road, Montrose, 
CO 81401. 


1952 


Carl F. Doershuk, professor of 
pediatrics at University Hospitals 
of Cleveland, has received the 
Richard C. Talamo Distinguish- 
ed Clinician Achievement Award 
from the National Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. The award recog- 
nized his 35 years of volunteer 
service to the foundation, his 
leadership as director of the Leroy 
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patent medicines in favor of accurate labeling, and untested herbs 
for scientific rigor. The government will one day begin enforcing 
the regulations already in place; the public will demand it and will 


hold their medico-legal system accountable. 


By investigating China, I learned more about The U.S. One of the 
biggest problems in the present training of doctors in China is the 
paucity of physicians with advanced degrees. Although graduate- 
level physicians and those who hold a bachelor’s degree differ by 
only one or two years of additional classwork and research, bachelo 
physicians have a very different mentality from their graduate col- 
leagues. Less educated doctors prefer empirical symptomatic treat- 
ment (i.e., a Western/traditional medicine mix), while diagnostic 
disease-based therapy (i.e., Western science-based medicine) is 
prevalent with graduate-school physicians. he bachelor-degreed 
physicians may lack an understanding of the scientific method and 


its importance to the practice of medicine. 


Manhattan via Nepal continued 


Archive, which provides sound clips from 
upcoming albums. Earthweb offered the 
same service using music samples donated by 
Warner Bros. Records, but with one key dif- 
ference: on-line visitors would listen to music 
in exchange for a pledge. 


ReliefNet and ReliefRock earned Earthweb a 
reputation for innovation, and attracted busi- 
nesses interested in their own Websites; 
Earthweb began designing and constructing 
them. 


But Earthweb was still a virtual company. 
“We were three guys in three different cities 
— no office, no experience, no nothing,” says 
Nova. Attracting the first big-name client 
was a struggle. After an initial rejection, they 
convinced The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(MMA) to invest in a Website. “We thought 
that an on-line museum would be a great 
educational tool, so we wanted to do it right. 
We stood on the steps of the museum for a 
weekend, asking visitors if they’d like a 
Website.” After badgering the corporate 
information officer for six months, they 
learned that Microsoft, America On-line, 
Compuserve, and IBM were also vying to 
produce MMA’s Website. “In fact, some of 
them offered to do it for free,” says Nova, 
“but by that time the museum people liked us 
so much that they actually paid us to do 
it. Not a lot, but they paid us — it was our 
big break.” 


Earthweb began designing sites for other 
affluent clients, and in just one year, had a 
staff of 20 and a small Park Avenue office. By 
summer the Website-building business was 
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according to Nova. 
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which can cause a ¢ 
Earthweb transfor 
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Sun Microsystems 
and Nova came \ 
Gamelan site. He 
Gamelan orchestr 
“and besides, all tt 
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tory of resources 
Eartweb to envisic 
developers which 
information on a) 
not only Java. 


Today that visio 

Earthweb’s new pz 

Incorporating the Gamelan site, developer.com 
provides a directory of resources for many 
technologies, and offers news, information, 
job listings, discussion forums, technical 
help, software stores, and a free reference 
library with over a hundred texts on-line. 
Other projects include an agreement 
between Earthweb Press and Macmillan 
Computer Publishing for 12 books and the 
production of software. Other possibilities 
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over. Dut, ne empnasizes, 1m going to mn- 
ish this first.” 
BryALt TrRivept 792 lives and works 


in New York while furthering her studies at 
New York University. In addition to writing 


freelance articles, she is on the staff of NPR’s 


Talk of the Nation: Science Friday. 
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1924 Ray Gibbons and 
Marjorie Lies Gibbons ’25 cele- 
brated their 70th wedding anniver- 
sary at Pilgrim Place in Claremont, 
California, August 22. Among the 
guests were Marge Widney ’37, 
Kitty Strong and Frances Bray, 
both 738; Fran Genung ’40, Darrell 
Farnham ’42, Gordon Blunt ’48, 
Bill Cundiff ’51, and Don 
Webster ’58. 


1934 Leonard M. 


Schuman received the American 
Public Health Association’s 
Sedgwick Memorial Medal in 
November 1996, noting his “con- 
tributions to the study and applica- 
tion of epidemiological principles 
during a distinguished public 
health career spanning 50 years.” 
He was responsible for the devel- 
opment of the landmark Surgeon 
(eneral’s report on Smoking and 
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Health, and the largest clinical 
trial to date with the Salk vac- 
cine. The emeritus professor of 
epidemiology and Mayo professor 
of public health at the University 
of Minnesota named Oberlin’s 
Alfred Lothrop, professor of 
organic and biochemistry, in 

his acceptance speech. 


1940 Bill Talmadge, the 


American champion racewalker 

in the 80-to-84 age group, won 
the 20-kilometer walk in Durban, 
South Africa, to become world 
champion. In 1991 he won the 
world championship of the 75-to- 
79 age group in Turku, Finland. 
After retiring as professor of 
music from the State University 
College at Buffalo, N.Y., Bill 
taught music part time at Berea 
College and later was a teacher 
of Body Recall, a national exercise 
program for older adults. In 1996 
he became an associate thanatolo- 
gist, specializing in co-meditation, 
an anxiety-relieving program for 


the dying. 


1942 The congregation of 


the United Church of Rowayton, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, named 

a park in honor of the late 
Reverend Donald Wesley 
Emig, pastor of the church 

from 1945 to 1985. 


1943 >{iewn ec 
Richard E. Doherty hiked the 


475-mile Colorado Trail, which 


runs from Denver to Durango, 


with 100 miles straddling the 
Continental Divide, and an 
altitude ranging from 5,500 to 
13,400 feet. “It took 35 hiking 
days through some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the country,” 
Dick says. W Calvin Y. Rogers 
won the 1997 Musician of the 
Year award from Western 
National Bank in Colorado 
Springs. He has played first 
violin for the Colorado Springs 
Symphony for 13 years, and 
has served as its conductor and 
a meinber of its board. For 37 
years he was a faculty member 
of Ashland University. 


1944 H. Parker Lansdale 


was named a 1997 Community 
Partner in Education by the 
University of South Florida, 
Sarasota. The award recognized 
his “exemplary educational friend- 
ship” with the university. 


1946 Loyd R. Wagner has 


received the College of American 
Pathologists Frank W. Hartman 
Memorial Award for meritori- 
ous service. During his 45-year 
medical career, Loyd’s positions 
included director of the School 
of Medical Technology at 
McKennan Hospital in Sioux 
Falls. For the past six years he 
has been writing a history of the 


College of American Pathologists. 


1949 David E. Olsen 


says he is divorced, and living at 
20316 Pahgre Road, Montrose, 
CO 81401. 


1952. peAmeass 


Carl F. Doershuk, professor of 
pediatrics at University Hospitals 
of Cleveland, has received the 
Richard C. Talamo Distinguish- 
ed Clinician Achievement Award 
from the National Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. The award recog- 
nized his 35 years of volunteer 
service to the foundation, his 
leadership as director of the Leroy 
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1952 conrinuED 


W. Matthews Cystic Fibrosis 
Center, and his clinical research 


contributions. 


i953 
Joseph Molder and his wife, 
Elizabeth McElroy Molder ’55, 
have retired from Westover School 
in Middlebury, Connecticut, which 
held a “Molder Day” celebration 
last spring in their honor. Joseph 
had been headmaster since 1972, 
and Beth was director of alumni 
relations. “For the occasion,” says 
Martin Skala ’56, “the school 
commissioned a handsome oil 
portrait of Joe.” 


Edward S. Friedrichs says his 
consultation practice in internal, 
addiction, and sleep medicine 

in hospital, prison, and office 
“continues to be rewarding. No 
thought of retirement... Five 
daughters and three grandchild- 
ren for immortality.” Address: 
8076 N. 64th St., Brown Deer, 
WI 53223. Phone: (414) 355-7100. 


I9 5 5 Mary Lee Barker 


was one of two artists whose 
works were shown last fall at 
Prince George’s Community 
College’s Marlboro Art Gallery 
in Largo, Maryland. 


1956 Martin Skala is vice 


president for Porter, Le Vay & 
Rose, Inc., a public-relations firm 
based in New York City. The 
agency prepares shareholder com- 
munications and investment-com- 
munity presentations for publicly 
held companies and professional 
organizations. Martin’s financial 
writing and corporate communica- 
tions experience includes 15 years 
with Standard & Poor's. Address: 
21 Gardiner St., Darien, CT 
06820. E-mail: mmskala@aol.com 


i 9 5 7 Forrest Jobes retired 


in June from the Princeton Plasma 
Physics Laboratory and moved to 
California, where his wife, Karen, 
works at Westmont College in 
Santa Barbara. Buzz plans to 


do consulting work. Address: 


18 


903 Chelham Way, Santa 
Barbara, CA 93108-1049. 
Phone: (805) 565-4902. 
E-mail: bjobes@westmont.edu 


i 959 Donald Freeman, 


after 20 years as professor of the- 
ology and ministry at Lancaster 
Theological Seminary has been 
installed in a new chair, the 
ManorCare Professorship of 
Congregational Life, which, he 
says, “calls me to give increased 
attention to congregational min- 
istries with older persons.” 

v Larry and Carol Cannon 
Gilley have established an 

e-mail newsletter from their 
mission in Maxixe, Mozambique. 
E-mail: lawrence@gilley.uem.mz 
v Nancy M. Hall has moved 
from Connecticut to Denver, 
where she is a freelance proof- 
reader and copy editor. She and 
George Foulds, divorced in 
1974, have two children, Eric 

in Richmond, Va., and Kathy in 
Denver. Nancy says she “plans to 
wander with her camera through- 
out the West and Alaska. Follow 
the dream!” Address: 7620 E. 
Harvard Ave. #301, Denver, 

CO 80231-3776. 


1960 James W. Whitaker 


has taken early retirement from 
the history department at Iowa 
State University because of 
Parkinson’s disease. His wife, 
Faye, is the university’s assistant 
provost. While continuing to live 
in Ames, James will spend time 
in Illinois renovating his great- 
grandfather’s 1867 Italianate-style 
farmhouse, and working on his 
family and local Illinois history. 
E-mail: jwhitake@iastate.edu 


I96I Frances K. 


Grossman’s pastel landscapes 
and animals were shown in two 
art exhibits, one in March 1997 
at the Newton (Mass.) Free 
Library and the other this winter 
at Bentley College. 


1962 Robert B. Davis 


retired in 1996 after 34 years in 
the United Church of Christ 


ministry. He and his wife live in 
Sonoma Valley, California, “where 
two of our three sons, and their 
families, reside.” W Philip C. 
Specht says that the commence- 
ment-reunion supplement “some- 
what exaggerated” his role in 
commercial folk music. “The 
closest that I ever got... was win- 
ning the 2nd annual folk music 
festival at Syracuse University in 
1964... A few years later I join- 
ed with Fred Sachs to form the 
‘Dynamic Duo’ (also known as the 
‘Lead Pipe’ for our subtle style). 
We got $15, free hamburgers, 
and all the Utica Club draught 
we could drink every Friday night 
at Captain Mac’s Clam Shack... It 
was great preparation for becom- 
ing a professor of pharmacology 
in the University of Puerto Rico 
School of Medicine.” 


1963 Carol Dunn Brown 


is vice president for professional 
studies at Carroll College; she 
earlier was dean of adult and 
continuing education at North 
Central College. W Stephen 
Gunzenhauser is conductor 
on the Angel Records Tubby the 
Tuba collection, a best seller for 
many weeks. In April he was 
stage director for the Delaware 
Symphony’s equity production 
of Sweeney Todd, with Oberlin’s 
associate professor of theater 
Jane Armitage directing. 


1964 Louise Lichtenberg 


Weissglas is living and working 
in Israel. Her oldest daughter has 
a degree in communications and 
advertising; her middle daughter 
is at law school, and the young- 
est is serving as a company 

clerk in the paratroopers of 

the Israeli army. E-mail: llw@ 
internet-zahav.net W William 
Zachry has been appointed 
director of honors programs 

at the University of Tennessee 

at Martin. He co-founded the 
programs in 1981 and has been 
associate director since then. He 
continues as professor of psychol- 
ogy, and recently served as univer- 


sity webmaster, and continues as 


organist at First United Methodist 
Church of Martin. Bill is married 
and has a grown son. E-mail: 


zachry@utm.edu 


j 96 5 Barbara Bauer 


Braendgaard lives in Denmark 
where she has spent five years 
“trying to run a diaper service,” 
and is ready for “some sort of 
generalist job,” taking courses in 
resource economics and manage- 
ment. Bonnie’s son, Pelle, age 
27, lives in New Hampshire, and 
Hanne, age 23, is studying inter- 
national marketing in Denmark. 
Address: Vestervang 19, 5.tv, 8000 
Aarhus C. Phone: 45 86 18 77 57. 
E-mail: bonnie@post8.tele.dk 

Vv Leo M. Romero is visiting 
professor of law at the Roger 
Williams University School 

of Law, Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Vv Susan Howell Ulrich help- 
ed found and is president of 
NICHES Land Trust, Lafayette, 
Indiana. The group received its 
first property in December — 

a pair of islands in the Wabash 
River complete with a great blue 
heron rookery. The trust now 
seeks to purchase 100 acres of 
bottomland along the Wabash 
River. Phone: (765) 583-2275. 


i 966 John A. Cramer, 


associate professor of chemistry at 
Seton Hill College, received the 
H. Bradford Westerfield Teach- 
ing Award from Yale University, 
where he has taught every sum- 
mer since 1980. He and his wife, 
Karen, have two sons: Benjamin, 
in college, and Andrew, a junior 
in high school. W W. Logan Fry’s 
“Evolutionary Fantasy,” a kimono 
that he wove in 1988, has been 
acquired by the Renwick Gallery 
of the National Museum of 
American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution. The artwork has been 
exhibited in the Textile Museum, 
Washington, D.C. (and appears 
on the cover of its 1998 calendar); 
the Parrish Art Museum, 
Southampton; the ‘Textile Arts 
Centre, Chicago; and in Mesa, 
and Memphis. Logan lives in 
Richfield, Ohio. W Sharon Davis 
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Gratto, assist- 
ant professor 

of music at 
Gettysburg 
College, received 
the Individual 
Research Award, 
presented 


Gratto 


annually by the 
International Network of Per- 
forming and Visual Arts Schools. 
Her research focused on reducing 
audition anxiety among perform- 
ing-arts high-school students 
through workshops. Bruce 
R. Harker and his wife, Anne 
C. Palmer, after 14 years in 
Indonesia, moved to the 
Philippines in 1995. Bruce is 
leading a policy reform team that 
has revised the national forestry 
code and written implementing 
regulations for a national strategy 


for sustainable forest management. 


The team’s five regional offices, 
recognizing the rights of indige- 
nous people to manage their 
ancestral domains, help imple- 
ment community-based forest 
management. Anne earned her 
MPH degree at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1994, and is working 
in Manila on an AIDS peer-educa- 
tion project with commercial sex 
workers in five Philippine cities. 
She is also assisting the Asian 
Development Bank Public Health 
Division with research on the 
economic consequences of invest- 
ments in public health in develop- 
ing countries. 


1967 


Laurel Phelps-Bowman married 
Ray Bowman August 30. Both 
work at the Mayo Clinic. Address: 
212 14th St. NE, Rochester, MN 
55906. Phone: (507) 284-9264 
(work) and (507) 287-0239 (home). 
E-mail: phelpsbowman.laurel@ 
mayo.edu W Christine Wineland 
is a freelance harpist working 
mostly in restaurants in Palm 
Beach County, Florida, “Business 
is booming!” she says. She has a 
contract offer from Lyra Records 
and Conquest Records to make 
CDs of popular and New Age 
music, and children’s lullabies 


on the harp. 
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Bob Baker is directing attorney 
for the Appalachian Research and 
Defense Fund, Inc., which serves 
eight southern West Virginia 
counties. “Things have been in- 
credibly busy as a result of staff 
cutbacks necessitated by federal 
funding reductions,” he says. He 
frequently sees Craig Robinson 
67, administrator of a nearby 
community health clinic. 

Vv Ingrid Jacobson Clarfield, 
professor of piano at Westminster 
Choir College of Rider Univer- 
sity is coauthor of two books 
titled From Mystery to Mastery, 
part of the Alfred Publishing 
Company series that takes stu- 
dents from their first encounter 
with music through polished 
performance. A faculty member 
since 1982, Ingrid directs its 
piano-week program for high- 
school students and the Calgary 
Arts Summer School Piano Camp 
in Alberta, Canada, and is on the 
board and organizing committee 
of the National Piano Pedagogy 
Conference. She also main- 

tains an independent studio in 
Princeton, where she lives with 
her husband, Mel Mack. Her 
daughter, Amanda, is an elemen- 
tary-school music teacher, and 
her daughter, Julie, is in college. 
Vv Robert Hoyer received the 
American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics 
Community 
Access to Child 
Health grant. 
One of four 
New Hampshire 
pediatricians to Hoyer 

receive the award, 

Robert is using it to develop the 
Whole Village Family Resource 
Center in Plymouth, a “one-stop 
shop” for health and social ser- 
vices. W Danette Wineberg has 
been vice president and general 
counsel of the Timberland 
Company in Stratham, New 
Hampshire since October. She 
is managing both internal and 
external legal services, which 
includes selecting and training 


the company’s in-house legal staff, 


protecting its trademarks, and 
promoting awareness of potential 
legal issues among management 
and employees. Danette was for- 
merly general counsel and senior 
director of the legal department 
at Little Caesar Enterprises, Inc, 
and recently completed her term 
as president of the Oberlin 
College Alumni Association. 


1969 
John G. Dove has left “the con- 
sulting world for the real world,” 
he says. Formerly chief tech- 
nical officer for Symmetrix, a 
Lexington, Massachusetts, man- 
agement consulting company, he 
is now chief information officer 
for SilverPlatter Information Inc, 
“the premier provider of electron- 
ically searchable bibliographic 
information for academic libraries 
and research intensive organiza- 
tions around the world.” Because 
it has no home office, “I spend 
half my time in Europe and half 
in Boston.” Last summer in 
T’bilisi, Georgia, he “ran into” 
former Oberlin history professor 
Ron Suny (1968-1981.) John’s 
wife, Gloria, teaches English as a 
second language. They have two 
sons: Matthew, in college, and 
Michael. 


1970 Michael J. Lythcott 
recently won two awards recog- 
nizing his work negotiating 
buyouts of industry-polluted 
areas: the Certificate of Special 


Congressional Recognition, 

and the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency’s Outstand- 
ing Community Service award. 

A long article in the Los Angeles 
Times (May 1, 1997) described 
Michael’s work as “part coach, 
part referee” in the environmen- 
tal justice movement. W Armena 
Marderosian has produced a 
CD, “Armenian Songs of Grikor 
Mirzaian Suni (1876-1939),” with 
30 vocal solos and duets with 
piano. Grikor Suni — a composer, 
ethnomusicologist, and conductor 
— was “like a Bartok of Armenia,” 
Armena says. He collected folk 
songs and used them to create 
concert works. The CD is part 

of “The Suni Project: Music 
Preservation,” which Armena 
directs. Grikor Suni was the 
grandfather of Armena’s husband 
Ronald Grigor Suny, formerly an 
Oberlin history faculty member 
(1968-1981), now a University of 
Chicago professor of political sci- 
ence. Armena continues as piano 
teacher and trainer for the Suzuki 
Association of the Americas, 
teaching in her home studio and 
conducting workshops in the U.S. 
and Canada. She and Ron live in 
Ann Arbor with their daughters, 
Sevan, 15, and Anoush, 10. 
Address for the family and the 
Suni Project: 1723 Wells, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Telephone: 
(313) 996-1949. Fax: (313) 
996-1986. 


ATTENTION 


DO YOU CURRENTLY HAVE INFORMATION ON FILE WITH 
THE OFFICE OF CAREER SERVICES REFERENCE SERVICE? 


Due to space limitations, we will no longer be able to keep 
records indefinitely. As of June 1, 1998 all files prior to 
June 1, 1988 will be discarded. All remaining files will be 
kept until ten years after their creation date. 


If you do not want to have your file discarded, you need to submit 
in writing where you would like your file sent. Files cannot be 
sent directly to you and need to be sent to another institution. 


If you have any questions or concerns regarding the status 
of your file, please contact: Office of Career Services 
155 North Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone: 440-775-8140 Fax: 440-775-8089 
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1971 Shireen (Modak) 


and Thomas Holman have 
moved to Montgomery Village, 
Maryland, where ‘Tom has a larger 
office for his clinical psychology 
practice, and he can walk to work. 
Shireen’s newest artist’s book, 
“Memories of My Father,” has 
been bought by the National 
Gallery of Art, and will be exhib- 
ited by the National Museum of 
Women in the Arts. Address: 

14 Dellcastle Ct., Montgomery 
Village, MD 20886. E-mail: 
tholman@clark.net Web site: 
http://www.clark.net/pub/thol- 
man/shireen/index.htm W Helen 
Walker is an associate architect in 
the Shepley Bulfinch Richardson 
and Abbott firm, where she has 
worked since 1985. She helped 
design the Yale New Music 
Library, the U.S. Marine Corps 
Research Library at Quantico, 
and additions and alterations at 
the Boston Latin School. 


i972 Jon Davies has been 


assistant professor in the curricu- 
lum and instruction department 
at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, for three years. 

He does research on teacher 
education, critical pedagogy, 
autobiographical practices, and 
poststructuralist theory. He and 
his wife, Jodee Flynt-Davies, an 
instructor in the same depart- 
ment, have two sons — Jared 

and Flynt — and two daughters 
— Blake and Kai. Jon coaches 

his children’s football and base- 
ball teams. W Gail Feigenbaum 
is curator of paintings at the New 
Orleans Museum of Art, following 
her work as research curator of 
French paintings at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. 

Vv Thomas Gary, a director of 
the Miami-Dade County Bar 
Association and chair of its family 
courts committee, has earned his 
MBA at the University of Miami. 
Address: 301 Almeria Av., Coral 
Gables, FL 33134. Phone: 

(305) 529-1564. E-mail: 
tgaryl!@msn.com W Richard 
Gold’s new son, Roee Bar Gold, 


was born Aug. 8 in San Diego. 
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Both the names are Hebrew: 
“Roee” means “my shepherd,” 
and “Bar” means “pure, clear, and 
wild as in wildflower.” Bar honors 
Richard’s father, Baron. A new 
book, Acupuncture in Practice: Case 
History Insights from the West, pub- 
lished by Churchill Livingstone, 
includes a chapter by Richard. 

Vv Dennis Haseley and his 

wife, Claudia Lament, announce 
the birth of their son, Conor 
McMurray Haseley, July 5, 1997. 
Vv Gregory Mahler has been 
Kalamazoo College provost since 
July 1997. In October he was 
elected to a two-year term as 
president of the Association for 
Canadian Studies in the United 
States. Gregory had been chair of 
the political science department 
at the University of Mississippi. 
Vv Raphael E. Pollock is head of 
surgery at the University of ‘Texas 
M.D. Anderson Cancer Center. 
He will continue to chair the sur- 
gical oncology department, one of 
the seven board-certified specialty 
departments in the surgery divi- 
sion. Raphael directs a laboratory 
research program exploring ge- 
netic and molecular abnormalities 
in soft-tissue sarcoma, and is prin- 
cipal investigator on the National 
Institutes of Health T32 training 
grant, the largest academic sur- 
gery training grant in the U.S. 

Vv Nancy E. Stead, continuing 
her sabbatical from law practice, 
has moved with her family from 
Lima, Peru, to Buenos Aires, 
where her husband is in charge 
of the Sunshine Mining and 
Refining Co.’s Argentina opera- 
tions. E-mail: stincus@aol.com 

Vv Robert Weirich received the 
1997 Adventurous Programm- 
ing Award from Chamber Music 
America and the American 
Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers (ASCAP) for his 
work as artistic director of the 
Skaneateles (N.Y.) Festival. 

His performances included the 
Shostakovich Piano Concerto 
No. 1 and a premiere of his song 
cycle, “Going Home.” Robert 
received an award last year from 


the Cultural Resources Council 


of Onondaga County, New York. 
During 1997 he performed a re- 
cital at St. Lawrence University; 
presented a session at the Music 
‘Teachers’ National Association’s 
convention in Dallas; helped 
plan the College Music Society’s 
national meeting in Cleveland; 
served as a clinician at the Greater 
Spokane Young Artists’ Festival; 
and attended the Strings in the 
Mountains Festival in Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. 


1973 


Bob Drogin is spending the 

year as a John S. Knight Fellow 
at Stanford University. A Los 
Angeles Times correspondent, 

he has spent the last eight years 
in Asia and Africa. E-mail: 
bdrogin@leland.stanford.edu 

Vv Marion Garver is a consult- 
ing engineer at Digital Semi- 
conductor, a division of Digital 
Equipment Corporation. She 
joined the company in 1980 and 
was promoted to her present posi- 
tion in March 1997 in recognition 
of her contributions to the devel- 
opment of leading-edge semicon- 
ductor CMOS processes. She 
attributes her career success, 
which is “helping to pave new 
ground for women in engineering 
leadership,” to the problem-solv- 
ing abilites acquired at Oberlin 
and her courses at Northeastern 
University. Marion fills her 
“extracurricular” time with bi- 
cycling, Feldenkrais study, and 
beagles. W Ted Simon, pastor of 
the El Shaddai 
Congregation 

in Frederick, 
Maryland, was 
among those 
who addressed 
the October 
Promise Keepers 


Simon 


rally in 
Washington, D.C. A messianic 
rabbi, ‘Ted had asked the Promise 
Keepers’ organization to include 
Jewish men in its nonsectarian 
appeal for unity — a unity that, 
he says, is “not unlike what 
Oberlin’s founder, Charles Finney, 
preached.” At the rally Ted “spoke 


about the Jewishness of Jesus [and] 
the righteous union between the 
Jew, Boaz, and the gentile, Ruth.” 
‘Ted is cohost of the nationally 
syndicated radio show, “Messianic 
Minutes.” W Diane C. Yu, 
formerly a California State Bar 
General Counsel, has left the pub- 
lic sector and is managing counsel 
for the Monsanto Company in 

St. Louis, a Fortune 500 company. 
Address: 27 Chapel Hill Estates, 
St. Louis, MO 63131. Phone: 
(314) 694-2220. E-mail: 
diane.c.yu@monsanto.com 


i 9 74 Potter Mark 


Gordon and Leslie Stahlhut’s son, 
Max Joseph Gordon, was born 
September 25, 1997, joining older 
brothers John-Paul and Simon 
deVeer. Since moving to Bella 
Vista, California, in 1995, Mark 
has taught at the Cascade School. 
Leslie teaches English at Shasta 
College. W Martha Nace 
Johnson has published Awesome 
Youth Sundays, a book that, she 
says, “grew out of my (avocation- 
al) work with the youth of our 
local Presbyterian church.” She 

is chief of staff at the General 
Services Administration in 
Washington, D.C. W Larry 
Kutner and his wife, Cheryl 
Olson, spent several weeks as 
visiting professors of pediatric 
neuropsychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Medicine and Pharmacy in 
Timisoara, Romania, where they 
taught a course on developing and 
evaluating intervention programs 
for children. Larry’s fifth book on 
child development, Making Sense 
of Your Teenager, was published in 
1997 by William Morrow & Co. 


i975 Lynn Hudson has 


joined the law 
firm of Snook, 
Hardy & Bacon 
in Kansas City, 
Missouri, as 
counsel in the 


intellectual prop- 


Hudson 


erty section. She 
was former senior 
counsel for Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. W Richard Kent, a faculty 
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member at Franklin & Marshall 
College since 1991, has received 
tenure there and is now associate 
professor of art. W Michael P. 
O’Donnell, editor-in-chief and 
president of the American Journal 
of Health Promotion, received the 
Distinguished Leadership and 
Service Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Association for 
Worksite Health Promotion. 
The award recognizes his work 
promoting workplace health, 
including his publishing, lectur- 
ing, and conference organizing. 


1976 Cynthia Col earn- 
ed an MTS at Harvard last June, 
and is working on her PhD in 
East Asian art and religion at 
the Graduate Theological Union 
of the University of California, 
Berkeley. Her husband, Sean 
Doyle, is vice president of Amicua 
in Boston, a firm which develops 
software for hospitals. Cynthia’s 
address: CDSP, 2450 LeConte 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709. E-mail: 
xingjia@sirius.com W Leanne 
Cupp Wagner has joined the 
Whitehall-Robins division of 
American Home Products as 
vice president for global business 
development and strategic plann- 
ing. E-mail: wagnerl@ahp.com 
VY Coleen C. Higgins and her 
husband, Paul Taylor, announce 
the birth on September 24, 1997, 
of their daughter, Estelle Taylor 
Higgins. They also have a son, 
Colin. Coleen is legal officer for 
the United Nations Internation- 
al Maritime Organization in 
London, England, and Paul is a 
partner in a Madison, Wisconsin, 
law firm. The family “commutes” 
between the two cities. W Dan 
Hotchkiss has opened an inter- 


faith consulting practice for clergy, 


congregations, and other organi- 
zations and professionals. For the 
past seven years he was minister- 
ial settlement director for the 


Unitarian Universalist Association. 


Vv Emily YauWen-Che Leung 


has set up a private piano-teaching 


studio in Walnut, California. She 
is chair of the Pomona branch of 
the Music Teachers Association 


of California. 
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t 9 77 Kirsten Dahl 


wrote Bamberwood, a romantic 
comedy presented last fall by 

the Met Theatre of Hollywood, 
California, and coproduced by 
the Westside Ballet. Her story 
of five mismatched lovers was 
interwoven with ballet sequences. 
Vv Barbara G. Brebing and Neil 
B. Kauffman’s son, Joshua Covey, 
was born March 20, 1997. Their 
other sons are Brian and Alex. 


{ 9 78 Alan Jay Cohen is 


divorced and “single-parenting” 
his children, Brendan and Hallie. 
He has left his East Bay Hospital 
medical group in Walnut Creek, 
California, and is doing clinical 
research on antidepressants and 
mood disorders. For fun, Alan 
plays bass in his blues band, the 
Blues Disaster. W Elliott Cowan 
says he has been “adjusting to sin- 
gle parenthood (and personhood) 
after my recent divorce, putting 
my energies into helping my two 
boys through this transition.” He 
practices law — health care, intel- 
lectual property, and commercial 
transactions in Baltimore. Add- 
ress: 6424 Misty ‘Top Pass, 
Columbia, MD 21044. Phone: 
(410) 531-7124. e-mail: ecowan@ 
gfrlaw.com W Paul Kimlicka 
continues teaching Chinese and 
analyzing Chinese classical novels 
in Japan. He says he spent “a cou- 
ple of years in temporary housing 
after the earthquake, but recently 


_ moved into a newly-constructed 


apartment complex.” Address: 
Kokubo 1-15-1 #403, Akashi- 
City, Japan 673. W Ross Lewis’s 
“Hidden Meanings, An Installa- 
tion” was shown last fall at 
Rutgers University’s Robeson 
Center Art Gallery. ¥ Nancy 
Richards and Miriam Gelfer 
celebrated their commitment 

to each other in a Winchester, 
Massachusetts, ceremony May 
24, 1997. Nancy is chaplain at 
Lesley College and director of the 
University Christian Movement 
in New England. She is seeking 
ordination in the United Church 
of Christ. Miriam is an Episcopal 


priest in Winchester. Address: 


39 Marshall St., Medford, 

MA 02155. E-mail: richards@ 
mail.lesley.edu or ucminne@ 
shore.net W Jim “Satch” 
Sullinger is head men’s basket- 
ball coach at Oberlin College. 
He and his wife, Barbara Smith 
Sullinger ’77, have three sons: 
James, Jr., Julian, and Jared. 
Address: 108 East College #2, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Phone: 
(440) 775-8507. E-mail: Jim_ 
Sullinger@qmgate.cc.oberlin.edu 


i979 Amy Anderson and 
her husband, Jon Klibonoff, wel- 
comed two children to their fami- 
ly in 1997. Their adopted daugh- 
ter Madeleine Mei Lan arrived 
from China January 23, age 

10 months. Their son, Noah 
Nathaniel, was born February 
20th “after a fabulous and com- 
pletely natural labor.” Amy is 
director of financial aid at the 
Manhattan School of Music. 
Her husband, a concert pianist, 
performs solo and with a trio. 
Address: 6 Studio Arcade #3H, 
Bronxville, NY 10708. Phone: 
(914) 961-0024. E-mail: jk37@ 
msn.com W Tracey Linton 


Craig was awarded one of five 
graduate fellowships at Ithaca 
College’s Roy H. Park School of 
Communications, where she is 
studying for a MS degree in cor- 
porate communication. The fel- 
lowship, valued at up to $40,000, 
pays for tuition and provides a 
stipend for living expenses, sup- 
plies, and travel. For 16 years she 
has written feature articles for 
national magazines and scripts for 
video and radio, created newslet- 
ters, and edited books and ency- 
clopedia articles. W J. Scott 
Ferguson and Eva Ferguson’s 
first child, Filip Eugene, was born 
August 9, 1997. Scott is director 
of choral activities at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, where Eva 
is coordinator of accompanists. 
E-mail: sferguso@titan.iwu.edu 
Vv Terry Haines and Cathy 
MacFarlane were married in 
1997. He is a partner in the 
government-relations firm of 
Boland & Madigan, Inc., in 
Washington, D.C. W Frank 
Seanez is on the board of 
directors of the Jerry Garcia 
Memorial Foundation, which 
has erected a seven-foot-tall steel 


The Lorain County 
Scholarship Fund 


of the Class of 1998 


Your contribution will help 


* to strengthen ties with the Lorain County community 


¢ to raise $25,000 and endow the fund for future use 


¢ this year’s graduates make a lasting impact on the college 


Checks are payable to Oberlin College, and mailed to 
The Oberlin Fund, Senior Gift Campaign, 50 West College Street Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Questions? Call Brendan Cody 440-774-8102 or Joy Smith 440-775-5050. 
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ALUMNI IN SERVICE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE 
(ASOC) 


by Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


arjorie Witt Johnson 735, now 
INA ee her ninth decade, dis- 
covered the joys of dance as a student at 
Oberlin, and has made dance movement 
her career, teaching at schools in Cleveland, 
Atlanta, and North Carolina. Although 
social work and African dance may seem an 
unlikely combination, Marjorie has helped 
hundreds of students develop a sense of 
themselves and their African-American her- 
itage through her lessons in creative move- 
ment. Her topic for students on campus was 
“Voicing Your Identity.” Margaret recently 
received an award for her contributions on 
creating history through dance from Ohio 
Dance, a state professional dance associa- 
tion, and was honored at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Association of Black 
Storytellers. She is completing a_ book, 
Moving Images of Courage, about the meaning 
of creative movement in her life. 
Rich Orloff ’73, is 
a playwright whose work 
has been seen at American 
Stage Company in New 
Jersey, Florida Studio 
Theatre in Sarasota, the 
Bathhouse Theatre in 
Seattle, Philadelphia Festi- 
val Theatre for New Plays, and the Key 
West Theatre Festival. His full-length 
plays include the prize-winning comedies 
“Damaged Goods,” “Veronica’s Position,” 
“Water Boy,” and “Someone’s Knocking,” 
and a recent one-act play, I Didn’t Know 
You Could Cook, published in The Best 
American Short Plays 1996-97. He taught a 


1979 continven 


Orloff 


class in 


Winter “The Cratt ot 
Playwriting” which resulted in four student- 


‘Term 


written one-act plays about the Oberlin 
Experience. All four plays were presented on 
three 
College’s Little Theater. Rich and his wife, 
Amy, live in New York City. 

Tracy Alpert ’88 came in from Boulder, 


consecutive evenings at Oberlin 


Colorado, for a Winter ‘Term project teach- 
ing aikido, a Japanese 
martial art that 
was traditionally the 
fighting technique of 
Aikido 
Club president, senior 
Alex McCarthy, said, 


“You learn to use your 


the samurai. 


opponent’s strengths 
against them and you 
don’t have to be terri- § 

bly strong to do well. ee 
A wooden short, curved samurai sword and 
a four-foot walking staff were used in the 
training, and six of the twelve participants 
tested for and acquired sixth kyu (equivalent 
to a black belt rank). Tracy is a sensei whose 
interest in the art began as a student in 
Oberlin. She was on her way to Mexico to 
study Spanish, taking a break from the small 
business in Boulder where she has worked 
since her graduation. 

Timothy Hacsi ’88 joined students of 
the History Department to deliver a talk, 
“What Newt Gingrich Doesn’t Want You 
‘To Know About The History of America,” 
in early February. Following his PhD 


degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 


Timothy became especially interested 
in disadvantaged children who are placed 
in foster homes, and in their educa- 
tional opportunities. He has lectured and 
published extensively on the topic, including 
an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, “Are 
Orphanages the Answer?” and is a Spencer 
post-doctoral fellow at Harvard, working 
with the Harvard Project on Schooling and 
Children. 
Harvard University Press pub- 
lished ‘Tim’s most recent 
book, Second Home: Orphan 


Asylums and Poor Families in 


In January the 


America. 

Carolyn Foulkes 775 
returned to Oberlin for the 
first time since her graduation 
to present a workshop for 
all music education students 
in February. Along with her 

full-time 
Baltimore School for the Arts, Carolyn free- 


job as music instructor at the 
lances on trumpet with the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and teaches at the Peabody 
Preparatory Institute. 
Carolyn shared her expe- 
riences and offered sugges- 
tions to the Music Education 
Association of Oberlin, a stu- 


dent-run, pre-professional 


music education organization 


Foulkes 


on campus. 
Mirve«e«sr Woon. BRrrrine nam 
is executive director of the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association. 


sculpture of Garcia’s “Rosebud” 


Hale Stoffregen, in Cincinnati 


medicine at the University of 


I9si Florence Goldberg 
Bush Klein married Jay Klein 
August 24, 1997. Florence’ 


guitar in the City Sculpture Park, 
Gallup, New Mexico. The brick 


December 1, 1997. The family Cincinnati and in full-time 


is in Marseille, France, until medical practice in suburban 
Wyoming, Ohio. Address: 1230 
Forest Ct., Cincinnati, OH 
45215-2024. Phone: (513) 
821-6553. E-mail: drroy@ 


Mmacconnect.com 


and adobe site is visible from August 1, 1998, where Tom is : 
E daughter and Jay’s two sons are 


living with them in Salem, Ohio, 


westbound Interstate 40 in on sabbatical at the University 


Gallup. E-mail: cnfsnprnce@ of the Mediterranean. 


ij 9 8 0 Roy Jacobson 


is assistant professor of family 


. dae shere he works for the city. She 
aol.com W Tom Stoffregen and mT f y 
continues as staff attorney tor 


Asako Hirabayashi announce the | 
the Trumbull County (Ohio) 


birth of their daughter, Marika 
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Mental Health Board. W David 
Freihofner married Eva Bank 
July 17, 1997, in Reutlingen, 
Germany. He plans to move 

to Reutlingen this spring. 

v Andrew M. Lewis married 
Kari Sagin in 1994. Their son, 
Jackson Walker Lewis, was born 
in August 1997. Since July, 
Andrew has been senior vice 
president and general manager of 
Warner Bros. TV Animation in 
Los Angeles. W Dale Mathews 
is teaching at the Instituto 
Tecnologico de Santa Domingo 
in the Dominican Republic under 
processing zones in a Fullbright 
fellowship. His doctoral disserta- 
tion On export processing zones in 
the Dominican Republic “is finally 
getting wider recognition,” he 
says. His research is the basis not 
only for his teaching but also for 
his academic presentations. Dale 
is “rekindling his interest in the 
piano, learning some of the more 
manageable compositions of 
Brazilian classical composer 
Heitor Villa-Lobos.” He says his 
uncle, Neal Creque, teacher of 
jazz piano at Oberlin, “has served 
as a constant source of inspira- 
tion.” W Lauren R. Ungar mar- 
ried Ramaswami Mahilingam in 
August 1993. Their daughter, 
Jeeva Muhil, was born October 
1995. Lauren is finishing an 
internship for her doctorate in 
clinical psychology at Indiana 
University, and her husband is 
finishing his doctorate in develop- 
mental psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. W Andrea 
Schwartz earned her master’s 
degree in speech pathology in 
May 1997 and is working for 

the New York City Board of 
Education. She and her husband, 
Bob, pastor of West-Park 
Presbyterian Church, have lived 
in New York for three years. 

All three of their boys, she says, 
“enjoy both Riverside and Central 
Park with their abundance of 
playgrounds, soccer fields and 
baseball fields.” © Henry Sucov 
and Moira Fearey have bought a 
house in Manhattan Beach, Los 
Angeles, where they live with 
their two children, Keenan, born 
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January 1995, and Hannah, born 
April 1997. Henry is assistant 
professor at the University of 
Southern California School of 
Medicine, and Moira is a self- 
employed environmental 
consultant. E-mail: sucov@ 


zygote. hsc.usc.edu 


i982 Peter L. Mayer 


does spine, brain, and vascular 
neurosurgery in a private practice 
in Sarasota, Florida. A graduate 
of Dartmouth Medical School, he 
did a residency and held a fellow- 
ship at Yale University School 

of Medicine. He and his wife, a 
pediatric hematologist-oncologist, 
have three children. “I still have 
my steel drum but don’t really 
play it anymore,” he says, but he 
urges alumni to support the pre- 
sent Oberlin Can Consortium. 


“They need new drums.” Address: 


7159 Prestwick Ct., University 
Park, FL 34201. Phone: (941) 
355-6097. E-mail: PandJMayer 
@aol.com VW Anita Flanzbaum 
Todd and her husband, Peter 
Todd ’85, are moving from 
Munich to Berlin. Peter does 
research at the Max Planck 
Institute, and Anita is a freelance 
editor. Their daughter, Imogen 
Charlotte, was born in Munich 
October 7, 1996. E-mail: 
atodd@mpib-berlin.mpg.de 


1983 Jenny Ericson, 


i] earned a master’s 


degree in 
environmental 
systems at 
Humboldt State 
University, 


California, and 


Ericson 


is a population- 
environment 
fellow with the University of 
Michigan, working with the 
World Wildlife Fund in Mexico. 
She coordinates a project on 
migration and land use in the 
campesino communities around 
the Calakmul Biosphere Reserve 
on the Yucatan Peninsula. Add- 
ress: P.O. Box K, Menlo Park, 
CA 94026. E-mail: jericson@ 
balamku.uacam.mx W Maureen 


Goldstein Mayer and her 
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husband, Stuart, have a daughter, 
Sarah Nicole, born November 10. 
Maureen has sold “another chil- 
dren’s story, this time to On the 
Line magazine,” she says. Add- 
ress: 14 Kenneth Rd., Upper 
Montclair, NJ 07043. W Jane 
Neufelder Kanestrom hopes 

to finish her music certification 
within the year and to do more 
orchestral playing. She “put 
student teaching on hold” when 
she moved with her family from 
Connecticut to Indiana. Her hus- 
band, Glenn, has a new parish, 
and her children, Julia and Peter, 
are settling into their new school. 
Address: 1006 Michigan Ave., 

La Porte, IN 46350. Phone: 
(219) 324-0431. W Michael 
Martin received the Distinguish- 
ed Service Award from the 
National 
Association of 
Extension 4-H 
Agents. In his 
10 years with 
Cooperative 


Extension, he has [age 
Martin 


served as a 4-H 
agent in three 
states and as an international 4-H 
youth exchange representative to 
Costa Rica. Michael is chair of 
the Pennsylvania Joint Council 

of Extension Professionals, sings 
with the Robert Dale Chorale, 
and performs with an English 
handbell choir. E-mail: mmartin@ 
psu.edu W Ellen Orleans’ play, 
God, Guilt, and Gefilte Fish, “an 
unorthodox lesbian comedy,” had 
a staged reading in Cleveland last 
November, presented by Red Hen 
Productions. VW Tim Mikesell 
Riley and Sara Laschever have a 
son, Moses Milton Riley, born 
August 30. W Rob Shapiro mar- 
ried Robyn Lynne Buford May 
31, 1997. Obies attending the 
wedding in Dallas include Martha 
Loerke, Karin Martinson, Tim 
Pike, and groomsman Seth 
Chapler ’81. Rob practices law 
and Robyn teaches first grade. 
Address: 6719 Kingshollow Dr., 
Dallas, TX 75248. Phone: (972) 
404-1025. W Jonathan and Yoko 
Silk have a son, Benjamin, born 


April 24, 1997. Jonathan has been 
appointed assistant professor of 
Buddhist studies in Yale’s depart- 
ment of religious studies. W Kate 
Maloney Vassallo married John 
Vassallo in September 1996. The 
groom's sister, Elena Vassallo ’84, 
officiated at the Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, wedding. Other Obies in 
attendance included Linda Cohen 
°88; Rachel Hayes ’87; Susie 
Eisenfeld Heilman and Lucie 
Isenhart, both ’86; Chris Canavan, 
Michael Meadow, Jean Miele, and 
Michelle Reynolds, all ’84, and 
Alexandra Biesada Bangs, 

Kim Kachulis Canavan, Steve 
Karowe, and Karin Martinson. 
Kate, who earned her master of 
science in public health at the 
University of Colorado, works at 
home as a public-health scientist, 
writing assesments for toxic-waste 
sites for Eastern Research Group. 
Address: 9018 Otter Creek Dr. 
Apt. G, Charlotte, NC 28277. 
Phone: (704) 341-9739. E-mail: 
katev@vnet.net W John F. Young 
was inducted into the Copiague 
Public Schools’ Hall of Achieve- 
ment in October. He teaches part- 
time at the Harvey Milk School in 
New York City, and is an elected 
member of the board of directors 
of GMAD (Gay Men of African 
Descent). Address: 3354 Great 
Neck Rd., Amityville, NY 11701. 
Phone: (516) 789-4619. E-mail: 
jfyoung@suffolk.lib.ny.us 


1984 Howard Fredrics 


is visiting professor of computer 
music at Brown University. He 
and his wife, Lori, are living in 
Providence. W Greg Hamilton 
is professor of cello, and his 
wife Kate Roach-Hamilton 

*85 is professor of viola at 
Illinois State University in 
Bloomington/Normal. ‘They 
have performed together in the 
U.S. and Europe, and recently 
were guest artists at a chamber 
music festival in Canterbury, 
England. ‘hey have two daugh- 
ters, Samantha and Olivia. 

¥v Marie Hartley and her part- 
ner, Laura Gill, celebrated their 


commitment to one another in 
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an August 16, 1997, ceremony. 
Tom Colohan ’92 conducted a 
choir that included members 

of the Choral Arts Society of 
Washington and the Chatham 
Chorale, groups with which 
Marie has sung. Other Obies 
attending the ceremony were 
Pam Sebestyen, Emily Clark 
Victorson, Beth Fouhy ’83, and 
Lynn Kelly ’72. Marie is a mas- 
sage therapist planning on gradu- 
ate study to become a physician’s 
assistant; Laura, a wildlife biolo- 
gist, works for the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. They live on 
Cape Cod. W David Jacobs is 

in Tokyo “trading some financial 
stuff.” Telephone: (813) 5462-9157. 
E-mail: david.a.jacobs@ 
citicorp.com W Richard E. 
Jankura and his wife Janet 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Cartier Maxine Jankura, 
March 24, 1997. W Faith Beale 
Knutsen and her husband, 
Glade, announce the birth of 
their daughter, Lark Lauren, who 
arrived November 19. Faith and 
Glade were “peripatetic” during 
their first eight years of marriage, 
Faith says, “traveling and living 
in Africa, Washington D.C., and 
Florida.” They are now “settled 
in their Ohio farmstead.” E-mail: 
fknutsen@compuserve.com 

Y Kirsten O’Brien Neymarc, 
her husband of 14 years, Alain, 
and their children, Andrew and 
Remy, “have moved to a fixer- 
upper home... on the outskirts 
of Paris,” she says. She is working 
for an intergovernmental organi- 
zation in international migration 
and Alain works on the house. 
Address: 8, Villa Papillon, 94100 
St. Maur des Fossis, France. E- 
mail: kristen.neymarc@oecd.org 
V Iwan Praton is an assistant 
professor of mathematics at 
Franklin & Marshall College. He 
has a PhD from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and 
taught for two years at Grinnell. 
Vv Greg Varner, after two years 
as a writer at Supon Design 
Group, is arts editor at the 
Washington Blade. He has con- 


tributed to and edited many books 
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on commercial art, and wrote the 
recently published Visual Impact. 
A freelance journalist, Greg 

has written articles for Humanities 
magazine and Washington’s Metro 


Weekly. 


1985 Melanie Bernhardt 
earned her MBA with honors in 
business policy and finance at the 
University of Chicago Graduate 
School of Business in August. 

She and her husband, Christopher 
Hooper, both managed to com- 
plete their MBAs while working 
full time. Melanie is a vice presi- 
dent at ABN-AMRO Information 
Technology Services, a subsidiary 
of the Amsterdam-based world’s 
14th largest bank. Chris is a safe- 
ty consultant with Yasuda Fire 

& Marine Insurance. W Kate 
Berseth married Steven McNulty 
in Boston September 12, 1997. 
Obies present included Elizabeth 
Barron, Susan Bolotin, Lauren 
Jaburg Lees, Brooke Pickering, 
Kate Pennell, and Jennifer 
‘Trynin ’86, Ellen Brisch and 
Kenny Thompson, both ’84. Kate 
and Steve are renovating a house 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. She 
works for a fund-raising agency, 
and he is a sculptor who also 
works in the film industry. 

V Leslie Jackson Dawe has been 
a trader with Fidelity since July. 
She and her husband, Jonathan 
Dawe ’87, and their daughters, 
Michaela and Kristen, live in New 
Hampshire. Jonathan commutes 
to Juilliard, where he is on the 
doctoral faculty. W Anne Deane 
was the student speaker when she 
received her PhD in music com- 
position from the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, in June 
1997. Earlier that month she 
received three cash awards cover- 
ing copyist fees to publish her dis- 
sertation composition, “Reaching 
Antares” for violoncello and 
orchestra. Anne’s acoustic and 
computer music works are per- 
formed throughout the U.S., 
Mexico, Europe, and Asia. She is 
associate editor of the Computer 
Music Journal and vice president 
of the Walden School for young 


composers. W Jaclyn Geller gave 
a paper at the northeast associa- 
tion of the Society for Eighteenth- 
Century Studies in December. 

A PhD candidate at New York 
University, Jaclyn is writing her 
dissertation on literary representa- 
tions of domestic life in the 18th- 
century novel; the dissertation 
generated her paper’s topic, illegit- 
imacy in the 18th-century novel. 
V Jeffrey Gordon married Alice 
Oldfather July 20, 1997, in 
Albany, New York. Alice’s parents, 
Penny (Ackley) and Michael 
Oldfather, both ’62, attended 

the ceremony. “After a brief, unex- 
pected, and uncomfortable stint 
working for republicans,” Jeffrey 
says, he is a press secretary for 
“the (democrat) Comptroller of 
New York State,” and Alice is a 
speechwriter for the comptroller. 
Address: 111 Lancaster, Albany, 
NY 12210. E-mail: jgordon@ 
osc.state.ny.us W Jennifer Grau 
and John Ruge announce the birth 
November 8, 1997, of their first 
child, Christopher John Ruge. 
Jennifer is executive director of 
Habitat for Humanity in Lansing. 
Address: 201 Lathrop Street, 
Lansing, MI 48912. E-mail: 
graujenn@aol.com W Christina 
Helms, a President’s Fellow in 
Columbia University’s PhD pro- 
gram, is studying and teaching 
classics. She is a text specialist 

on the spring 1998 excavation 

of Berenike on the Red Sea coast, 
to be reported in the National 
Geographic. Address: 505 
Columbus Ave. #5-E, New York, 
NY 10024. E-mail: chS0@ 
columbia.edu W Shagarika 
Majumder and her husband, 
Frank Ticheli, announce the birth 
of their daughter, Hannah Joi 
Ticheli, September 1, 1997. 

Shari is on leave from Sequoyah 
School in Pasadena where she 

has taught fourth and fifth grades 
for five years. Her husband, pro- 
fessor of music composition at 

the University of Southern 
California, is on sabbatical. 

Vv John Meredith is a research 
scientist in neurotoxicology at the 


National Center for ‘Toxicological 


Research in Jefferson, Arkansas. 
He and his wife, Kathleen Parsons 
Meredith ’86, are members of 
and soloists with the Arkansas 
Chamber Singers and with 

the choir of the First United 
Methodist Church in Little Rock, 
home church of Hillary Rodham 
Clinton and Chelsea. John and 
Kathleen “even got to sing a duet 
for the First Lady the last time 
she was in town,” he says. The 
Merediths have two children. 

Vv Robert Naeye is an associate 
editor for Astronomy magazine 

in Waukesha, Wisconsin. He is 
working on a second book (for his 
first, Through the Eyes of Hubble, 
see “Issued”) about exploring 
Mars. Phone: (414) 796-8776. 
E-mail: rnaeye@astronomy.com 
Vv John Speck is a copywriter 

at Eastern Acoustic Works, a 
professional loudspeaker manu- 
facturer. W David Wortham is 
now Candie Cramer, head of 
Cramer Productions in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The firm issues cas- 
settes with flute and vocals by 
Candie. W Lynn Cohen Berman 
and her husband, Steve, announce 
the birth of Samuel Joseph 
Berman, who joined them Sept- 
ember 13, 1997. Lynn, home full- 
time with her son and his older 
sister, Sharin, is a consultant with 
handicapped children integrated 
into synagogue religious schools 
in Pittsburgh. 


1986 Pamela Brown- 
Peterside earned her PhD in 
sociomedical sciences at Columbia 
University School of Public 
Health in May 1997, and is a 
research scientist in the epidemi- 
ology division of the New York 
Blood Center. E-mail: pbrown- 
peterside@nybc.org W Ben 
(Saferstein) Cohen and his wite, 
Rabbi Sandra Cohen, announce 
the birth of Shira Michal Cohen 
May 30, 1997. After four years of 
clerking for judges, Ben is practic- 
ing law in a small Denver firm. 
Address: 3745 S. Roslyn Way, 
Denver, CO 80237. V Martha 
Grigg Harrison and her hus- 
band, Keith, announce the birth 
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Julie Taymor Continues the Artistic Journey, 
Begun at Oberlin, with The Lion King 


ulie Taymor ’74 is creator of the Broadway 
megahit The Lion King: The Musical. Since 
the blockbuster — sold out until 1999 — pre- 
at the New 


Manhattan last fall, Taymor’s name, already 


miered Amsterdam theater in 
well-respected in theater circles, has virtually 
become a household word. Oberlin’s own emi- 
nent theater scholar, Roger Copeland, says, 
“Genius is a word that I use very sparingly and 
advisedly, but I do think she’s a genius, and one 


of the few working in the theater today.” 


Since childhood, ‘Taymor was on a trajectory 
to success, producing plays at 7 in her backyard 
in Newton, Massachusetts, and studying with 
Boston Children’s Theater at 9. Her interest in 
Asian theater began at 15 when she traveled in 
India and Sri Lanka as part of an educational 
program, and, at 16, she was studying in Paris 


with legendary mime Jacques Le Coq. 


In ‘Taymor’s junior year at Oberlin, post- 
modern director Herbert Blau, who had just 
established a professional theater company at 
the College, accepted Taymor into his program 
and thrust her into the group process he 
favored. It was there that she learned how to put 
a collaborative piece together, that, she says, 
became the basis of all her original work. At the 
same time, she worked on her independent 
major in mythology and folklore. “To me that 
was more theater study, because I studied 
shamanism, and religion, and the origins of the- 
What I 
tremendously important, then and now. 

[’ 1974 Taymor graduated Phi Beta Kappa 


with honors and with a Watson traveling fel- 


ater. learned in those courses was 


lowship that took her to Indonesia and Japan. In 
Bali, seeing a ritual performed in the woods, 
without an official audience, affected her deeply. 
She realized, “This is what it means to perform 


for God! 


What made me stay there for four years was 
an environment where theater was an everyday 
thing, not an exclusive event for a rarefied audi- 
ence. Having the neighborhood kids sitting 


around as we were rehearsing on our porch, or 


watching the way children in Bali sit on their 


parents’ laps in the Suzuki manner as they were 


. re ” 
playing gamelan, was very profound. 
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by Betty Gabrielli 


ith her most recent work, Taymor tack- 

les issues which, though they are every- 
day realities for many Americans. are rarely dis- 
cussed. “What I love about The Lion King,” says 
‘Taymor, “is that this is a show with a predomi- 
nantly nonwhite cast that is not about race. On 
the other hand, it’s all about race — and that 
should be acknowledged, because there are very 
powerful traditions from a certain race, and that 
fact shouldn’t be ignored. 

“We shouldn’t have to think about it,” the 
Disney people insisted. “And I was saying, ‘No, 
you're absolutely wrong. We are absolutely 
going to think about race here. We’re going to 
have a person representing the king on that 
mountain and he’s going to be wearing African- 


inspired clothes.’ White people may say that 


race doesn’t matter, but to black people, race 
matters, totally. As some have told me, ‘It’s the 
first time my son has seen a black person repre- 
senting a king on stage.’ That moment at the 
top of the mountain is the first time he’s seen in 
a position of power, the father kindly talking to 
his son about what it’s going to be like to be 
king — something that white people take for 
granted, but it’s very, very powerful. America is 
up on stage, and, I hope, the future of America, 
where race is interchangeable. 


“The Disney people knew who I was and 
had followed my career from a distance. I knew 
very clearly from our first meeting that they 
wanted what I had to offer, because we tread in 
the same waters of folklore, of stories that are 
cross-cultural. But I have a completely different 
way of telling the stories. The Lion King is a 
high-tech, low-tech production. Geysers spout, 
the dead Mufasa’s face appears from a heaving 
mass of clouds and rocks, and drought is sig- 
naled simply by a blue cloth slowly disappearing 
into a hole. The images that have moved peo- 
ple, and shocked them, are from Asia; from 
shamanistic practices I learned from reading; 
from what I experienced living in Japan and 
Indonesia; and from the Africans with whom 
I’m working. These images are as old as the 


theater.” 


of] [wees past productions range from origi- 
nal musicals and Shakespeare—JFuan Darien 
and Titus Andronicus —to classical operas and orig- 
inal films — The Magic Flute, Stravinksky’s opera- 
oratorio Oedipus Rex, and Fools Fire. She has 
collaborated with distinguished artists Jessye 
Norman, Seiji Ozawa, and Zubin Mehta, and 
with topnotch stage and film actors, including 
Avery Brooks ’70. Taymor’s awards include a Tony 
Oedipus 
Rex, a MacArthur Foundation Fellowship, a 


for Juan Darien, an Emmy for 
Guggenheim Fellowship, two OBIE awards and 
the Brandeis Creative Arts Award. 

“If Oberlin continues to allow young people 
the opportunity that I’ve had — to really create 
their own intellectual activity —then I think it’s 


a wonderful institution,” says Taymor. 


TY GABRIELLI Zssenior staff 
writer for the Department of College Relations. 
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of twins, Julia Rose and Samuel 
Wesley, July 31, 1997. ¥ Samuel 
and Roberta Hilston Kramer 
announce the birth of Max 
Abraham Krameron July 25, 1997. 
Until June 1999 the family will be 
living in Hong Kong, where Sam 
is an attorney in the office of 
Baker and McKenzie. E-mail: 
samuel.g.kramer@bakernet.com 
Vv Reginald McCall is a network 
analyst and internet specialist. He 
also does mountain biking and ice, 
roller, and inline skating, and is a 
deacon and Praise Team member 
at the Greater Mt. Calvary Holy 
Church, Washington, D.C. 
E-mail: reginald.f.mccall@ 
mcione.com Web site: http:// 
www.freeyellow.com/members/ 
reginald-f-mccall/index.html 

Vv Laura Stultz is assistant 
professor of chemistry at 
Birmingham-Southern College 

in Alabama. She and her husband, 
Juan Pablo Claude, hold tenure- 
track positions in chemistry. 

They have a son, Benjamin. 


1987 


Ron Blessinger recently was 
soloist in Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante for his second 
performance with the Oregon 
Symphony, and this summer he’ll 
be soloist and concertmaster for 
the Cascade Music Festival in 
Bend, Oregon. His new music 
ensemble has recently released 
two CDs, one on the Koch 
International label, and the other 
on Gagliano records. Ron and 
his wife, Ann, have two children. 
E-mail: bron@teleport.com 

Vv Debbie Grossman and her 
husband, Alan Peel, announce the 
birth of Naomi Ann Peel March 
23, 1997. Debbie has left her job 
with the San Francisco Early 
Music Society and is executive 
director of the San Francisco Bay 
Revels. She also does freelance 
work for the Berkeley, Oakland 
Lyric, and Livermore Valley 
operas. Address: 1049 Senta Fe 
Ave., Albany, CA 94706. E-mail: 
degrossman@aol.com W Dylan 
Jones is an executive producer for 
WebTV Networks, “an internet 


company that, among other 
things, lets TV viewers use their 
set for surfing the Web,” he says. 
His former employers include 
USA Today, UPI and AFP wire 
services, and Time Inc. New 
Media. W David Loren is in resi- 
dency in pediatrics at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, 
where a co-worker is Eddie 
Frothingham ’84. Phone: (415) 
242-2400. E-mail: dloren@ 
itsa.ucsf.edu W Paul Martin mar- 
ried Laura McEvoy in April 1997. 
He is on the neurosciences faculty 
of the University of California, 
San Diego. Address: 2825 Camino 
Del Mar #64, Del Mar, CA 
92014. Phone: (619) 350-0092. 
E-mail: pmartin@ucsd.edu 


1988s 


Andrew Caines has completed 
his foot-and-ankle fellowship at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital 
in Boston and has started ortho- 
paedic-surgery practice in 
Houston, ‘Texas. He hopes to 
attend his class reunion this year. 
V Josh Feit lives in Portland, 
Oregon, and works as a reporter 
for the city’s alternative news 
weekly. “Big bad business” is 

his beat, he says. “Nike is based 
in Portland, so I’ve got my hands 
full.” Address: 3562 SE Harrison 
#17, Portland, OR 97214. Phone: 
(503) 235-6223. E-mail: jfeit@ 
wweek.com W Jim Foltz and his 
wife, Amy Tucker ’87, announce 
the birth of Jamie in April 1997. 
V Lizz Frost is the epidemiolo- 
gist and public health specialist 
for Doctors without Borders’ 
Aral Sea Area program. She is 

in Karakalpakstan, in northeast- 
ern Uzbekistan, where the Amu 
Darya River delta has completely 
dried up. “In less than my life- 
time... the waters have been so 
dramatically diverted for agricul- 
tural use — cotton and rice — 
that they do not even reach the 
Aral Sea which they once fed... 
The delta that was once home 

to flocks of waterfowl, beavers, 
bears, and wolves is now a desert 
that can hardly support even a few 


camel grazing. | won’t even start 


to describe the health effects.” 
Before coming to the Aral Sea 
project in July 1997, Lizz was an 
epidemiologist in Ghana, and in 
1996 she was in Rwanda. W Brad 
Pedinoff has a new “tortoise-shell 
colored cat.” E-mail: warmwire@ 
well.com 
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Jennifer Berry married Rodney 
Smith atop Mt. ‘Tamalpais out- 
side San Francisco in June 1996. 
Attendants included Jill Moran, 
Cathrael Hackler ’91, and Susan 
Munkres 90. Jennifer, a high- 
school English teacher in the 
Bay Area, is working towards a 
master’s degree in composition. 
Address: 4479-B Howe St., 
Oakland, CA 94611. W Portia 
Boulware earned an MA from 
North Carolina A&T University, 
graduating with a 4.0 GPA. She 
is working toward a PhD in 


classi 
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American Studies and African- 
American Literature at Purdue 
University under a $12,000 
fellowship from the Coca-Cola 
Foundation. Earlier, “after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin, I helped my 
father open two businesses,” she 
says, and then went to law school, 
where she found “that the law 
bored me to tears.” W Elizabeth 
Brevig-Horner, who has received 
her license in professional coun- 
seling from the state of Virginia, 
is a rehabilitation specialist and 
mental health therapist in the 
Charlottesville area, where she 
and her husband, clinical psychol- 
ogist Mark Horner, live. She and 
Mark were married September 21, 
1996, in a ceremony attended by 
Michael Schlesinger, Darrett 
Atkins and Ingrid Brevig, both 
91; Rebecca Weisenthal ’88, and 
Gina DeVito ’87. W Orlando 
Knauss has left the political 


By OC Piano Professor SEDMARA ZAKARIAN RUTSTEIN 


|. Music of Beethoven, Debussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 


Scriabin & Prokofiev. 
(SZR Productions #Z D-010) 


“This is piano playing of the highest sort.” 


—H. Frank Thornton, The New Records 


2. Music of Tchaikovsky, Scriabin, and outstanding contemporary 
Russian composers Tishchenko and Slonimsky. 
(Albany Records, Troy 279) 


Each CD is $15 (incl. s&h) and your return address to: 
SZR Productions * 226 N. Prospect St. ° Oberlin, OH 44074 


PARIS: Charming two-bedroom apartment, fully equipped; 


left bank; excellent location. $600/week or $1,750/month. 


Call 206/325-9933. 


Classified Ads are $16 per line, 2 lines minimum; approximately 
40 characters per line, including punctuation and spaces. Display 
ads: $100 per column inch. Sorry, no credit cards. 


Mail ad with payment to: 
Mavis Clark, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone (440) 775-8182 


Make checks payable to Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
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world, earned an MBA at 
Columbia Business School, and 
is an investment banker with 
Credit Suisse First Boston. 
Phone: (212)463-8816. E-mail: 
owgk@aol.com W Nicole Rinko 
Finnegan wants classmates to 
know that she is arranging a 
tree-dedication ceremony in 
memory of Charles Boyett, 

and encourages anyone to write 
for information or to get involv- 
ed. (See “Losses in the Oberlin 
Family”) Address: nrfinnegan@ 
juno.com W Ralph Murray has 
returned to the U.S. after teach- 
ing English in Spain and Japan 
for eight years and traveling in 
Southeast Asia and Europe. He’s 
hoping to begin graduate-school 
study in September. W Michael 
Schlesinger is counsel to the 


International Intellectual Property 
Alliance, a coalition of seven trade 


associations representing U.S. 


copyright-based industries. Fluent 


in Japanese and proficient in 
Chinese, he focuses on East Asia 


and the Middle East, and regular- 
ly contributes to several trade and 


law journals. E-mail: schlesin@ 


iipa.com W Katherine Waddell, 
who holds a master’s degree in 
counseling, directs a program 

for school children at the Family 
Health Center near San Francisco 
and sees adult clients in private 
practice. “My Labrador retriever 
Benny and I can be found hiking, 
running on the beach, and camp- 
ing whenever we can,” she says. 


v Steven K. Wilber gave a piano 


recital in Oberlin last September. 
He has earned an MM degree at 
the Peabody Institute of Music 
and is completing work for 

his DMA at the University of 
Maryland. Steven performs often 
in the Baltimore-Washington 
area and elsewhere. 


1990 Chris Andrews 


and his wife Katherine announce 
the birth of their second daugh- 
ter, Georgie Elise Andrews, 
September 14, 1997. W Logan 
Colby and Susan Oddsen 


announce the birth of Ansel Colby 


on June 19, 1997. Marina Ormes 
’89 assisted at the birth. Earlier, 
Logan says, Laura Cheek “came 
to try seal-hunting with me by 


kayak with the Yup’ik Eskimo 
people of Nightmute, Alaska, 
where I had been teaching high 
school for the last three years.” 
Logan is studying for a master’s 
degree in computer science at the 
University of Alaska in Fairbanks. 
Vv Tim Collins is on the faculty 
of the University of Rochester’s 
Laboratory for Laser Energetics, 
where he is doing analytical and 
computational research on inertial 
confinement laser fusion. He 
earned his PhD in theoretical 
astrophysics at the University 

of Rochester. W Erik James 
Erikson married Tawny Marie 
Stecker November 8, 1997, in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Carl 
Erikson ’94 was best man for his 
brother. Their parents are John 
M. and Margaret (Sahs) Erikson, 
61 and ’62, respectively. Margaret 
is a longtime staff member of the 
Alumni Association. Erik, who 


earned his master’s degree in com- 


puter science at the University of 
North Carolina in 1992, is a soft- 
ware engineer for Red Storm 
Entertainment in Cary, N.C. 
v Stephanie Letson and Doug 


Ettin announce the birth of their 
daughter, Isabella Elyse Letson 
Ettin, September 29, 1997. Doug 
is in his second year of residency 
studying emergency medicine 

at Richland Memorial Hospital 
in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Stephanie is a first-year graduate 
student in the University of South 
Carolina’s applied history pro- 
gram. E-mail: dettin@pol.net 

Vv Kyung Moon Hwang has 
completed his dissertation on 

the role of bureaucracy in shap- 
ing modern Korean society for 
Harvard University’s East Asian 
languages department. He is a 
post-doctoral fellow at the Center 
for Korean Studies, University 
of California at Berkeley. E-mail: 
khwang@socrates.berkeley.edu 

Vv Sara Memmott married 
Donavin Bennes October 4, 
1997, in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Obies attending included Abby 
Armstrong, Amy Battisti, Bruce 
Israel, April Purcell, Warren 
SooHoo, Sharon Vandivere, 
Robert Wilson, Laura Porter 
92, Morris Levy 91, and John 
Brooking ’88. Sara has two part- 
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Friends of the 
Oberlin College Library 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one 
membership meeting each year. There are currently over 850 
members of the Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are 
enrolled Oberlin students. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 
The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 


John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, Most importantly, Priends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 


Ap Pile SO ge eA they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 
Pain) library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 
the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a Friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 


Friends of the 


Oberlin College Graduate ($5); Friend ($25); Couple ($30); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
Library receive ($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 


; payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
special benefits of below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
membership. another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 
to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 
special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


Shouldn't YOU 
join TODAY? 
For more information, write, call, or fax: 


Please join us in emphasizing the Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 
fundamental importance of the 148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 
library for education at Oberlin. Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 
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time library jobs in the Ann Arbor 
area; Donavin is a book buyer for 
a retail bookstore chain. E-mail: 
memmott@izzy.net VW Susan 
Munkres is pursuing a PhD in 
sociology in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Her prelims are finished, and she 
is “dancing, farming and being 

a union steward for the Teaching 
Assistants’ Association, rather than 
working on her dissertation,” she 
says. Address: 1040 Jenifer St. #1, 
Madison, WI 53703. E-mail: 
munkres@ssc.wisc.edu W Fiona 
Rotberg is pursuing the PhD 

in international environmental 
management at the Fletcher 
School at Tufts University. She 
and her husband live in Boston. 
E-mail: Rotberg.f@adlittle.com 
Vv Jennifer Goldsborough 
Sakano is teaching English at 

the high school attached to Keio 
University in Japan. After earn- 
ing an MA from the Monterey 
Institute of International Studies, 
she married Keishi Sakano in 
August 1995 and lives with him 
and his family in Japan. E-mail: 
sakano@sfc.keio.ac.jp W Tim 
Steller is a reporter for the 
Arizona Daily Star in ‘Tucson, 
covering the U.S.-Mexico border. 
Since graduating from Oberlin, 
he says, “I have painted dozens of 
Minneapolis houses, written free- 
lance stories from South America, 
gotten a master’s degree in geog- 
raphy from the University of 
Wisconsin, and reported for the 
Arizona Daily Sun in Flagstaff.” 
Address: c/o Arizona Daily Star, 
PO Box 26807, 4850 S. Park Ave., 
Tucson, AZ 85726. E-mail: 


steller@azstarnet.com 


1I99I Robin Levine 


Freeman and her husband, 
Matthew, announce the birth of 
Sawyer Caleb Freeman July 13, 
1997. Before the baby was born, 
Robin earned her MSW at New 
York University and worked as a 
family therapist. W Katie Harris 
is pursuing a PhD in early modern 
Spanish history at Johns Hopkins 
University. Supported 

by Fulbright and Oberlin Alumni 
fellowships, she spent 18 months 
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in Spain researching her disserta- 
tion. In December 1996 she mar- 
ried Eric Forsman, who is now 
assistant professor of political 
science at Central Missouri State 
University. Address: 714 W. 36th 
St., Baltimore, MD 21211. 
Phone: (410) 467-7973. E-mail: 
akatieh@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 

Vv James Kavanagh earned a 
master’s degree 
ee) at Oregon State 
University, and 
teaches English 
and video 

; journalism at 

af . the North 


Kavanagh 


Salem (Oregon) 
High School. 

Vv Jennifer Taub, in her fourth 
year of the clinical psychology 
PhD program at the University 
of Vermont, sees clients, does 
research, and enjoys gardening 
and hiking “in the brief Vermont 
summer.” Her office is next 
door to Lee Rosen ’86. Phone: 
(802) 658-7730. E-mail: 
jtaub@zoo.uvm.edu W Leah 
Wahrhaftig-Jeri and her hus- 
band, Jorge Jeri Leigh, announce 
the birth of their first child, 
Karlos Jeri-Wahrhaftig, June 7, 
1997. Leah took a year’s leave of 
absence from teaching to enjoy 
the baby. E-mail: jerileigh@com- 
puserve.com W Dhyana Wood 
is on the night news desk at the 
Santa Cruz County Sentinel. “Vve 
been moving around a lot but as 
yet haven’t left California,” she 
says. Last fall she spent several 
weeks in Europe with Mary 
Wilson. 


1992 Darcy B. Hamlin 


earned a master’s degree in horn 
performance at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music in 1994. He 

is principal horn with the Akron 
Symphony and second horn 
with the Erie Philharmonic, and 
freelances with symphonies in 
Youngstown, Canton, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati. He’s made several 
CDs with the Cincinnati Pops 
and the Cincinnati Symphony 
orchestras. In November 1997 


he went on a 10-day tour with 


the Cincinnati Pops to ‘Taiwan 
and Japan, and has been invited 
to audition with several major 
orchestras. Darcy was a finalist 
with the Sydney (Australia) 
Symphony Orchestra. W Adina 
Sabrina Klein married Paul 
Phillip Soucek October 12, 1997, 
at the Brooklyn Museum of Art. 
Sarah Towers and Megan 
Gelstein ’90 were among 

the bridesmaids, and David 
Gassaway, Daisy Walker, ‘[al 
Gregory and Evan Spingarn, both 
91, and Adam Moss ’79 attended 
the ceremony. W Kathryn Meany 
is solo English horn and oboist 
with the National Symphony. 

In June 1997 she toured South 
America with the New York 
Philharmonic, and she plays regu- 
larly with orchestras in Minnesota 
and Oregon. Address: 3401 38th 
St. NW #307, Washington, DC 
20016. Phone: (202) 237-5729. 

v Laura Nagy completed her 
master’s degree in zoology in 
1996 and is working on her 

PhD in evolution and ecology at 
Dartmouth. E-mail: laura.r.nagy@ 
dartmouth.edu W Kyle Dara 
Sofman, who earned a master’s 
degree in music education at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, is teaching music in 
several elementary schools in the 
San Francisco Bay area. She sings 
with the Peninsula Women’s 
Chorus. W Eddy Spinosa and 
Tan McGrath play in Anomaly, 

a “progressive, beyond alternative, 
quirky band” that debuted at the 
Orange Bear in New York City 

in January, Eddy says. “Gigs will 
occur once a month, approximate- 
ly.” E-mail: spinosa@inch.com 


1993 Tim Chen has been 


traveling in Asia for four years. 
He “recorded two albums,” he 
says, and is “living off the 
royalties.” E-mail: mothchen@ 
aol.com W Nick Doichev and 
Rachel Hughes ’92 were married 
July 5, 1997, in Pittsburgh. Nick 
earned his master’s degree in 
architecture at Virginia ‘lech 
University and is with Kitchen 


and Kitchen in Philadelphia (the 


firm designing Cleveland’s Hard 
Rock Cafe). Rachel is a third-year 
student at Temple University’s 
medical school. W Saneeah 
Dossa was married in Karachi 
November 8, 1997. Obies attend- 
ing include Nadim Haider, 
Zahin and Zeeshan Hasan, 
Mariam Mahmood, Imran 
Salahuddin. and Imran Mullick 
04. W Jonathan Fetter says he is 
“lumbering through grad school 
in physics at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison.” When 

he finishes, he hopes to work in 
urban planning, public policy, or 
counseling. “Meanwhile, Madison 
is a great place to live (cold and 
all), and I’m hoping to find a way 
to stay here after graduation.” 

Vv Adam Johnson and Wendy 
Waggener ’94 were married in 
Claremont, California, December 
22, 1996. Wedding guests includ- 
ed Mike Fray, Mimi Steinbrecher 
°95, Ed Cadman and Christine 
Carpenter, both 94; Erika Thoft 
91, and Louise Wiley Bell ’52. 
Adam earned a PhD in chemistry 
at M.I-T. in September 1997, and 
is doing post-doctoral research at 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Wendy earned a master’s of music 
in violin performance at the New 
England Conservatory in May 
1996. She has private violin stu- 
dents and works at a variety of 
jobs. Address: 1406 Henry St. 
Apt. F, Berkeley, CA 94709. 
Phone: (510) 524-6138. E-mail: 
adamj@uclink4.berkeley.edu 

Vv Mordecai Moore has pub- 
lished Shalom New York 98, 
which lists Jewish programming 
for young adults in Manhattan. 
Address: 630 Fort Washington 
Ave., New York NY 10040. 
Phone: (212) 781-3465. Web site: 
www.shalomny.com W Anne 
Quintal is finishing her third 
year at Columbia Law School. 
After graduation she plans to 

go to Israel for a year and then 
return to New York to practice 
law. W Laura Rockey Sanderson 
has begun her pediatric resid- 
ency at Oregon Health Sciences 
University in Portland. Her 


husband, Ike Sanderson ’91, 
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teaches science at the Arts and 
Communication High School 

in Beaverton, Ore. W Linda 
Santiman is co-artistic director of 
a Seattle theater company called 
Heads Up Gorgeous, “theater 

for women and people who 

like them,” she says. The com- 
pany performed an all-female 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are 
Dead and this summer will pro- 
duce Linda’s rock musical, Vikki 
Gadget Saves the World. Linda 

is a receptionist for AXC Inter- 
active, a computer company. “I 
just shaved my head and I am 
continuing my quests for the most 
glamorous and alarming outfits,” 
she says. Address: 214 19th Ave. 
E., Seattle, WA 98112. W Jocelyn 
Swigger is visiting instructor at 
Fort Lewis College where she 
teaches piano and music apprecia- 
tion, plays concerts, and is start- 
ing a student-accompanying pro- 
gram. She completed her MM 

at the Eastman School of Music 
and plans to return there for 

her doctorate. Phone: (970) 
247-7134. E-mail: swigger_j@ 
grumpy.fortlewis.edu W Josh 
Ziadi is a bass guitarist for a band, 
Umberhulk, in Portland, Oregon. 


1994 Michael Faison 

is working for his PhD in 
astronomy at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, writing his 
thesis on galactic structure. He’s 
in Socorro, New Mexico, holding 
a two-year research position at 
the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory, where the Very 
Large Array (VLA) is based. 

Vv Thisbe Nissen earned a MFA 
in fiction at the Iowa Writers’ 
Workshop in May 1997 and 


has finished a first novel. 


1995 Emily Jane Norland 


is in Morehead, Kentucky estab- 
lishing her residency in that state. 
She then plans to attend medical 
school and generalize in rural 
family practice. W Jakub Jerzy 
Omsky and Julia Prewysz-Kwinto 
announce the birth of their son, 


Szymon Eliasz-Rafal, September 
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26, 1997, in Santa Barbara. Jakub, 
who earned an artist’s diploma 

in cello performance at Oberlin 
in 1997, freelances in Southern 


California. 


1996 Rob Cornfeld is 


in the Peace Corps teaching sci- 
ence, math, English, and gym at 
Sangwali Senior Secondary School 


in Namibia, Africa. He is, he says, 


“a mere 200 km from the nearest 
city (and electricity and running 
water).” Another Peace Corp vol- 
unteer, Anne Bently ’97, is 60 km 
away. Before joining the Peace 
Corps, Rob completed a commu- 
nity activist training program 
called Public Allies, and managed 
a building materials recycling 
business for Habitat for 
Humanity. Address: P.O. Box 


2115, Ngweze, Katima Mulilo, 
Namibia, Africa. W Kevin 
Daniels is temping in the global 
credit department of American 
Express Bank in Manhattan. He 
does freelance accompanying, and 
plans to give a church recital this 
fall. Kevin has joined the missions 
commission of his church, ‘Trinity 
Baptist. E-mail: kjd319@aol.com 


The Gallery and Museum Store 


U 


NCOMMON 


A beautiful and exciting new line of jewelry, based on the 
Samuel Yellin gates in the Allen, and designed by 
Katherine Kornblau, OC ’90, is now at Uncommon Objects. 


During May, Uncommon Objects is featuring work by 
Oberlin College Alumni, including Kornblau; Rick Ruggles, 
jewelry designer; Mary Owen Rosenthal, a well known 
printmaker; and Chris Breuer, potter. 


UNCOMMON OBJECTS 


THE GALLERY AND MUSEUM STORE 
39 South Main Street, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


(440) 775-2086 


E-mail: leslie_miller@qmgate.cc.oberlin.edu 
Visit us on the Web: www.oberlin.edu/~allenart 


Visa and Mastercard accepted 


An AMAM and FAVA Partnership 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
Family 


FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 


W. Dean Holdeman °38 died in Napierville, 
Illinois, March 9, 1998, at 81. Following Navy 
service during World War I, he returned to 
Oberlin as assistant director of admissions in 
1945; was acting director of admissions from 
1948-1949; associate dean of men from 1950- 
1955, and dean of men from 1955-1965. 
He then worked at Keystone College in 
Pennsylvania for 11 years, retiring in 1980. 
Survivors include his wife, two sons, eight 
grandchildren, a brother, and several nieces and 
nephews. 


George Jones ’20, emeritus professor of bio- 
logy, died at his home March 3, 1998, after 
a short illness. He celebrated his 100th birth- 
day in August. Since his retirement, he led 
the annual Commencement tours of ‘Tappan 
Square, and developed his community garden 
By the end of his life, the number of nature 
walks he had conducted with students totaled 
more than 4,800. Mr. Jones is survived by his 
wife, Mary Burwell Jones ’20, daughters 
Frances Jones Youatt "48 of Seattle, and 
Margaret Jones Doyle ’50 of Oberlin; four 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 
A Memorial Minute honoring Mr. Jones will 
be published in future issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 


1917 Bertha Fenberg Stone died of car- 
diac arrest January 6, 1998, in Falls Church, 
Maryland, at 102. After earning a master’s 
degree in English at Yale, she taught school in 
Ohio and Connecticut. Mrs. Stone became a 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News in the 1920s 
and was sent to Paris in 1929 to cover 
the news there. After her marriage in 1933, she 
and her husband moved to Washington, D.C., 
where, during World War II, she was executive 
secretary of the Stage Door Canteen. Mrs. 


Stone is survived by two stepsons. 
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1920 Lola L. Hamman died after a short 
illness August 9, 1997, in Sandusky, Ohio, at 
97. Born in Galion, Ohio, she lived in Lorain 
until 1933 when she moved to nearby 
Vermilion, then to Sandusky in 1987. Two 
sons, two daughters, 17 grandchildren, 31 great 
grandchildren, and one great-great-grandchild 
survive her. 


| 9) | Margaret Vandervort Bangham died 

July 22, 1997, at 98. She taught French in 
Cleveland and 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Wooster. After her marriage she devoted her 
time to her family and was active in the 
Wooster Branch of the A.A.U.W., the League 
of Women Voters, and the Hospital Auxiliary. 


later was the librarian of 


1922 Jeanette E. Sawyer died September 
12, 1997, at 97. She earned a master’s degree in 
chemistry at Northwestern University and 
completed additional graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. Mrs. Sawyer taught 
chemistry at Lawrence University, Marietta 
College, and high schools in Chicago and Oak 
Ridge. She also taught English to displaced 
persons from at the Bethlehem YWCA in the 
1950s. In 1972 she was cited for her volunteer 
work by the Lehigh Valley Social Service 
Exchange. Two sons, five grandchildren, two 
great-grandchildren, and a sister survive her. 


Dorotha L. Whitney died August 30, 1997, in 
Elyria, Ohio, at 96. She earned a master’s 
degree in philosophy and religion at Case 
University in Cleveland, and worked at the 
Cleveland Public Library, while serving as a 
volunteer for the American Red Cross. Miss 
Whitney is survived by a niece. 


924 Yi-Pao Mei died October 18, 1997, in 
Ithaca, New York, at 98. Born in Tientsin, 
China, he obtained a PhD in 1927 from the 
University of Chicago and did post graduate 
study at the University of Cologne, concentrat- 
ing on philosophy and religion of China and 
the Far East. He was president of the Oberlin- 
in-China program in Shansi in the 1930s, and, 
in 1942, Dr. Mei, then acting president of 
Yenching University, led faculty and students 
2,000 miles west from Peiping to China’s inte- 
rior to escape Japanese aggression. Often only a 
few miles ahead of the Japanese, they suffered 
many hardships, but were able to continue their 
studies with the help of the International 
Student Relief organization. In 1949, he trav- 
eled to the United States to teach at a number 


of American universities. He was the chair of 


Chinese and Oriental Studies at the University 
of Iowa, and director for the Center for Far 
Eastern Studies from 1960 to 1970, and pub- 
lished several books and numerous articles. He 
was awarded honorary degrees by Oberlin 
College in 1945 and by Wabash College in 
1951, and presented a lecture series at the uni- 
versities of Cincinnati, Indiana, and Purdue, 
and at Bowdoin College. He was preceded in 
death by his brother, Yi-Lin ’21, and is survived 
by his son, Tsu-Lin ’54 


Eleanor Irene Partridge died May 11, 1997, at 
age 95. She is survived by a brother-in-law, 
George Partridge ’28, and a nephew, Everett 
Partridge 52. Her husband, Edward ’24, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


Howard Roswell Towne died August 4, 1997, 
in ‘Traverse City, Michigan, at 96. He studied 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
served as the minister to Traverse City’s First 
Congregational Church for 42 years, retiring in 
1969. Under his leadership the church grew 
from a membership of 365 to 1,700. He was a 
member of the board of trustees for Olivet 
College and the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and a Mason for over 70 years. His wife, 
a daughter, and three grandsons survive him. 


| 925 Marion Anna Roth deVyver, 95, died 

August 18, 1997, in Durham, North Carolina. 
She had taught music in Pennsylvania before 
her marriage in 1928, and continued teaching 
while directing the choir at the Trinity Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Durham. Her daughter, 
Virginia °53, son-in-law Daniel Fletcher 52, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchild- 
ren survive her. Her husband, Frank Traver 
deVyver 26, preceded her in death. 


Stella Zieg Montgomery died February 5, 
1997, at age 94. She trained as a librarian in 
Detroit, and was a librarian there and in 
Columbus, Ohio, until 1933, when she married 
and became a homemaker. She was active in 
the community and in church work in Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Annie Corbin Keep died December 26, 1996, 
in Lee’s Summit, Missouri, at 91. She graduated 
from Chicago Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing, then married and had one son. At the 
end of World War II, she traveled to Alaska and 
remained there for 17 years, working with the 
Alaskan Native Service Hospitals in Juneau, 
Bethel, ‘Ienanama, and Anchorage, and teach- 
ing in the Practical Nursing School at Mt. 


Edgecumbe. She was preceded in death by 
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her father, Paul Leaton Corbin ’01, and her 
sister Clara Corbin St. Peter ’28. Mrs. Keep is 
survived by twin siblings, a son, and several 


grandchildren. 


Mildred Jones Tuttle died November 28, 
1997, at her home in Bronxville, New York, 
at 93. She was supervisor of music at New 
Brighton High School in Pennsylvania and later 
at the Carthage Public Schools in New York. 
Mrs. Tuttle is survived by a granddaughter. 


| 927 Lillian H. Atherton died July 13, 
1997, at her home in Rockville, Maryland. In 
New York in the 1930s, she taught at Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s Todhunter School, and earned two 
master’s degrees in remedial reading, teaching 
at the secondary school level until her retire- 
ment in the early 1970s, when she began paint- 
ing. Those who wish may send a contribution 
to the endowed Memorial Fund of the Class of 
1927. A cover letter should indicate that the gift 
is “in memory of Lillian Atherton,” and be 
addressed to Oberlin College Development 
Office, Bosworth Hall, 50 West Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 


Thomas Gurney died February 3, 1998, in 
Colorado Springs, at 93. He earned a graduate 
degree at Harvard Business School, and spent 
his career in banking in New York City. After 
retirement, he and his wife, Alice Kerschner 
Gurney ’28, moved to southern California 
where they were avocado growers for 27 years. 
They moved to Hawaii in 1983. Mr. Gurney 
was preceded in death by his wife, and brothers 
Daniel ’22 and John ’24. He is survived by 
daughter Jean Rigler ’53, six grandchildren, and 
11 great-grandchildren. 


Helen Lenore Eddy Longnecker died of 
pneumonia April 15, 1997, in Newton, New 
Jersey. She taught Latin and English for five 
years before her marriage in 1932. She is sur- 
vived by her daughter, her son, four grandchil- 
dren and a great-grandchild. Mrs. Longnecker 
was preceded in death by her brother, Lester 
Eddy ’29. 


Emma L. Frank died September 26, 1997, in 
Port Charlotte, Florida, at 97. She obtained 
her library degrees from Western Reserve 
University and the University of Michigan, and 
was librarian for the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology until her retirement. Her niece, 
Marianne Turman, ’54, survives her. 
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Sarah Marcella Prugh died November 12, 
1997, in Kettering, Ohio. She earned an MA at 
Northwestern University in 1932, and worked 
at the National College of Education. Miss 
Prough served as director of Christian educa- 
tion in several churches in the midwest before 
retiring in 1968. She has written course units for 
the National council of the Episcopal Church, 
and several books for young Christians. 


Jean P. Farrington Richards died August 2, 
1997, in Las Cruces, New Mexico after a long 
career in nursing service administration in 
Veterans Administration Hospitals in several 
states. Three nieces and a nephew survive her. 


Dorotha “Dolly” Young Williams died July 
31, 1997, in Boulder, Colorado, at 91. She 
worked for several years for Walltex and was a 
homemaker and civic volunteer. A son, two 
daughters, nine grandchildren, and 10 great- 
grandchildren survive her. 


Evelyn King Eschbach died September 8, 
1997, in Lansing, Michigan, at 92. She retired 
as owner and operator of the Michigan Yellow 
Cab Company in Lansing and was active in 
several civic organizations. Her daughter, son, 
and three grandchildren survive her. 


1928 George Lewis Partridge, 92, died 
December 29, 1997, at the home of his grand- 
California. A life- 
taught chemistry at 


daughter in Pacifica, 


long teacher, he 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Connecticut, and 
at Northfield School for Girls in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and, for 42 years, was a coun- 
selor at Camp Keewaydin in Salisbury, 
Vermont. In 1990 he and his wife, Miriam 
Ingalls Partridge 30, moved to Marin County, 
California, to be near their grandchildren. He 
is survived by his son, Everett Lynn Partridge 
$2, his sister, five grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Anna Margaret Cooke Reid died February 
13, 1997. She earned a PhD at Yale in 1944 and 
did additional work at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. After teaching speech and 
English at Spelman College, she directed the 
drama departments at Atlanta and Howard uni- 
versities, and at Hampton Institute. She was a 
Fulbright research scholar in Norway and an 
exchange Fulbright lecturer in the American 
theater in the Netherlands and Belgium. For 
many years she served as artists’ lecturer for the 
Association of American Colleges. Her daugh- 
ter survives her, 


Pauline I. Reisinger died July 10, 1997, in 
Aurora, Colorado. She attended the Julliard 
School of Music after her graduation from 
Oberlin, and, for many years, was a medical sec- 
retary. Her husband, son, and two grandchil- 
dren survive her. 


1929 Almon Burke Green died February 
13, 1998, in Dayton, Ohio, at 91. He retired in 
1969 from the Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
after 40 years of service. He is survived by a son, 
daughter-in-law, 2 granddaughters, 2 grand- 
sons, and 4 great-grandchildren. 


Gertrude Von Bergen Jones, 92, died in her 
sleep December 7, 1997, in Charlotte, North 


Carolina. A sister and a son survive her. 


Marian Josephine Kerr, 90, died July 2, 1997, 
in Honolulu. She was known as the “dean of 
Honolulu piano teachers.” Mrs. Kerr started as 
head of the piano department at Punahou 
School, and later became director of the 
Punahou Music School. In 1959 she joined 
the University of Hawaii’s music department. 
Founder and director of the annual Festival of 
the Arts of This Century at the University of 
Hawaii, she arranged visits to the campus by 
noted musicians. Mrs. Kerr accompanied many 
visiting artists and played for performances of 
the Fujiwara Opera Company of Japan. After 
retiring in 1972, she taught piano and music 
theory to hundreds of private students. 


Juanita Barr Leonard died December 1, 1997, 
in Columbus, Ohio. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter and a grandson. 


Edith Pardee Bennett Lodge died December 
3, 1997, in Virginia Beach, Virginia. She earn- 
ed her master’s degree at Old Dominion 
University where she taught in the English 
department. Previously, she had worked as a 
librarian at Duke University and at Teachers 
College Library in New York. She was the 
author of two books of poetry as well as other 
published works. Survivors include a daughter, 
a son and a niece. Her husband, George ’29, 
preceded her in death. 


Russel Nelson Squire died November 17, 
1997, in Waverly, Ohio, at 89. He earned a PhD 
in philosophy at Western Reserve and philoso- 
phy of music and New York University. He was 
a well-known California scholar and teacher, 
and a member of the faculties of Long Beach 
State and Pepperdine colleges. Mr. Squire 


remained active in travel planning and educa- 
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tional study-tour direction. His wife, a son, and 
a stepdaughter survive him. 


| 930 Lawrence Taft Burwell died Nov- 
ember 15, 1997, in Washington, D.C. He 
earned a master’s degree at Howard University, 
and taught science at several Washington high 
schools, where also served as assistant principal. 
After retiring, he was a volunteer teacher at the 
education center at Fort Myer in Arlington. 
His wife, a son, a stepson, nine grandchildren, 
and a sister survive him. 


Marian P. A. Miller died during a brief hospi- 
talization October 17, 1997, in Denver, 
Colorado. Together with her husband, she was 
active in the creation of Robert H. McWilliams 
Park and the “Harvard Gulch” greenway in 
Denver. She was a life member of the Nature 
Conservancy and was worked in real estate for 
many years. Iwo daughters survive her. 


| 93 | Neva Hawthorne Easton died 
October 9, 1997, in Long Beach, California. 
Mrs. Easton was an active musician for many 
years and owned and operated an apartment 
house in Long Beach. Her brother, two nieces, 
and a nephew survive her. 


Mary Florence Gilbertson died of congestive 
heart failure July 8, 1997. She taught music and 
English for many years in the public high 
schools in Billings, Montana, then moved to 
Tempe, Arizona to work in the recreation field. 
A daughter, two sons, ten grandchildren, two 
great-grandchildren, and a brother survive her. 


Roger Alvin Clapp and Harriet Reid Clapp, 
both ’32, died peacefully at home within two 
weeks of each other in Towson, Maryland. Mr. 
Clapp died December 10, 1997, and his wife, 
December 24. He earned his law degree in 
1934 at Harvard Law School and specialized 
in probate and estate work in a long legal 
career. Mrs. Clapp served on the boards of 
the Baltimore County Public Library and 
Maryland Prisoners’ Aid. She earned an award 
from the Johns Hopkins International Society 
for her volunteer help in welcoming newcom- 
ers to the area. The Clapps traveled extensively 
throughout Europe, often accompanied by an 
Oberlin art history professor. In 1993, they left 
their self-built home and moved to Blakehurst 
Retirement Community in Towson where Mrs. 
Clapp cared for her husband until his death. 
Their son, a daughter, and four grandchildren 


survive them. 
C. Martin Wilbur, 89, died June 18, 1997, 


at his home in Haverford, Pennsylvania. He 
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earned a doctorate at Columbia and joined the 
faculty there in 1947. He was director of the 
East Asian Institute from 1958 to 1964, and was 
the George Sansom Professor of Chinese 
History until 1976, when he retired to devote 
more time to research and writing. His scholar- 
ship focused on the relationship between the 
Chinese nationalists and communists in the 
1920s and 1930s, and he published several 
books on that topic. Mr. Wilbur was instru- 
mental in the founding of the Chinese Oral 
History Project and Columbia’s Seminar on 
Modern China. His wife, daughter, son, broth- 


er, and sister survive him. 


1932 Elizabeth Johnson, 86, died August 
18, 1997, in Portland, Connecticut. She taught 
music and English in Pennsylvania, and was an 
accomplished violinist who played in string 
trios and orchestras. In later years, she shared 
her musical talent in volunteer programs. Her 
husband, two daughters, two sons, five grand- 
children, and six great-grandchildren survive her. 


933 W. Culver Hale, 87, died February 7, 
1997, in Akron. He began his career in sales 
with Standard Oil Company of Ohio, and later 
was sales manager of Pennzoil Corporation, 
retiring in 1976. Mr. Hale volunteered regular- 
ly at United Way, and the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of America. He was preceded in death 
by his first wife, Florence Pfeil Hale ’33, and 
is survived by his present wife, two sons, 
a daughter, 22 grandchildren and 11 great- 
grandchildren. 


William Hopper Livingston died August 10, 
1997, in Honolulu. He studied at the California 
Institute of Technology and Louisiana State 
University before starting a long career as a 
research agriculturist in Ewa, Hawaii. After his 
retirement, he was a Honolulu travel agent. Mr. 
Livingston was a member of the Hawaiian 
Academy of Science, and was the Oberlin 
College representative at the inaugurations of 
two University of Hawaii presidents. 


Doris Steele Schar died on November 18, 
1997, in Creston, Ohio. She had a long career 
as a teacher at Sterling Elementary School in 
Sterling, Ohio, and volunteered in her local 


PTA, and the Grange. Four children survive her. 


Florene Emma Worcester died June 20, 
1997. She was born in Oberlin and graduated 
from the Oberlin 
School, earned a bachelor’s at Kent State 


Kindergarten ‘Training 


University and a master’s degree in education at 
Colorado State University. After teaching first 


grade, she became principal of Prospect School 
in Oberlin. She was president of the local chap- 
ter of the Parent Education Organization and 
the Oberlin Education Association. When she 
retired in 1973, she curated the Monroe House, 
Little Red School House, and Jewett House, all 
in Oberlin, until moving to Kendal at Oberlin 
in 1993. 


1934 Ruth Oltman Bruner, 84, died of 
1998 in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. After earning her doctorate at 


cancer January 4, 


Western ‘Reserve University, she was a lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Navy, serving as Eastern Sea 
Frontier communications officer during World 
War II. She was dean of the graduate program 
at Hood College, dean of women at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, and assistant director for 
higher education for the American Association 
of University Women. Mrs. Bruner published 
papers on women in higher education and on 
the care for the elderly. She was a past president 
of the Oberlin College Alumni Association, 
and, more recently, was directing a program to 
improve home care for the elderly, particularly 
to develop independent self-care small homes. 
She is survived by her husband and a nephew. 


Leona Stella Ruszaj died on July 31, 1997, in 
Buffalo, New York. She earned a BA at Western 
Reserve University and was a social worker spe- 
cializing in child welfare in Ohio and New York. 


1935 Richard Alfred Briggs died August 
22, 1997, in Akron. He earned a PhD from 
Princeton and did chemical research for B.F. 
Goodrich in Akron. After more than a year on 
the Manhattan Project at Princeton, he rejoined 
B.F. Goodrich and became a head scientist in 
polymerization research on olefinic materials, 
and assistant manager of rubber research and 
development. Mr. Briggs was a former president 
of the Oberlin College Akron Alumni club. His 
wife, Lillian Rothwell Briggs ’34, a daughter, 
Martha ’64, and a son survive him. 


Walter Samuel James, 84, died of pneumonia 
January 5, 1998, in San Diego, California. He 
performed military service with the Army and 
later attended the Colorado School of Mines. 
Mr. James is survived by a wife, two stepchil- 
dren, three grandchildren and two brothers. 


| 936 Edgar H. Alden, 84, died of complica- 
tions of a stroke February 15, 1998, in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. He was an emeritus pro- 
fessor and former chair of the department of 
music at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, where he had earned an MA and a 
PhD. Throughout his career he performed as a 
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In memory of 


EDUARDO CHIVAMBO MONDLANE °53 


1920 — 1969 
to be Honored at May Reunion 


n the fall of 1951, Eduardo Mondlane, a 32- 
| Eee old native of Mozambique, enrolled in 
Oberlin College as a junior. This tall, charis- 
matic man who quickly aroused great interest 
on campus was born in a peasant village in 
Portuguese East Africa June 20, 1920, the son of 
a tribal chief. Until he was 10, Eduardo lived a 
rural African boyhood of poverty caring for his 
family’s cattle. His formal education began in 
Swiss Presbyterian schools, when a Swiss mis- 
sionary took on the responsibility for his educa- 
tion, welfare, and development. 

Eduardo began his college education at 
Witwatersrand University in South Africa, but, 
after a year, was forced to withdraw by the new 
apartheid-oriented Nationalist Party govern- 
ment. Protestant missionaries in Mozambique 
helped arrange a scholarship from the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund in New York for Eduardo to study 
in the United States, but Eduardo decided to 
attend Lisbon University where he could learn 
first-hand about Portuguese government and 
policies, and gain a better command of the lan- 
guage. However, after a year of ill-treatment as 
an African student, he accepted the scholarship 
and arrived at Oberlin. 

His “American decade” began as he earned 
his Oberlin BA in sociology and anthropology 
in 1953, followed by an MA at Northwestern 
University, and a PhD in anthropology at 
Harvard. He married Janet Rae Johnson, a 
young white woman from Indiana while he was 
doing a year of research at Harvard. They had 
met five years earlier at a Christian summer 
camp, and had continued to see one another, 
although her parents were intensely hostile to 


their friendship. 


SSAIHDYV JDITIOD NITWAGO JHLIO ASILYNOD OLOHd 


Eduardo was appointed in 1957 as research 
officer in the Trusteeship Department of the 
United Nations, and frequently traveled to 
Africa researching and writing about social, 
economic, and political developments in the 
trust territories. During a visit to Mozambique 
in 1961, he was greeted by thousands of 
Mozambicans who saw in him the leader- 
ship qualities they required. Because U.N. 
appointees are not allowed to engage in direct 
political activity, he resigned from his post that 
year, and accepted a faculty position at Syracuse 
University as assistant professor of anthropolo- 
gy. He also assisted the development of an East 
African Studies Program there. 

After ‘Tanganyika’s (now Tanzania) indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1961, the Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO) elected Eduardo 
as its first president. Resolved to dedicate his 
life to “the liberation struggle of my people,” he 
resigned from Syracuse in early 1963 and took 
up his base of operations in Dar es Salaam, the 
capital of Tanganyika. By midyear, Janet and 


their three children, Eduardo, Jr., Chude, and 
Nyeleti, had joined him there. The armed 
struggle against the Portuguese was so success- 
ful that in 1968 the second FRELIMO 
Congress, held in liberated Northern 
Mozambique, re-elected Eduardo as president. 
The struggle continued for the next seven 
years, when Mozambique was finally liberated 
from Portuguese colonial control to become an 
independent nation in 1975. Sadly, Eduardo 
was not present to share the victory. At age 49, 
he was assassinated February 3, 1969, in Dar 
es Salaam, only one year into his second term 
as president. 

In a faculty resolution conducted soon after 
his death, Eduardo Mondlane was remembered 
as “a strong, intelligent, eloquent, and valiant 
man — a man of the highest character and ide- 
als. Dedicated to the cause of freedom for his 
own country, he was in every sense a citizen 
of the world.” 

An Oberlin student organization, CLAWS 
(Coalition Against Apartheid and White 
Supremacy), has spearheaded an effort to estab- 
lish a permanent memorial to Eduardo, and on 
May 23, 1998, during the 45th reunion of his 
class of 1953, a commemorative bas-relief 
sculpture and plaque in his honor will be dedi- 
cated at Peter’s Hall. All who wish to attend the 
memorial to honor Eduardo’s outstanding con- 
tributions are invited to witness the ceremony. 


Bix) Alt Be Rc Oe 
professor emeritus sociology, busily retired at Kendal 
at Oberlin;andJoun D. ELvDeER’S3, 
honorary trustee, who is engaged in pastoral coun- 
seling in Burdett, N.Y. 
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violinist with orchestras and ensembles. He 
taught briefly at Meredith College in Raleigh 
before serving three years in the Signal Corps 
during World War IL. He is survived by his wife 
Dorothy Peterson Alden ‘36, two daughters, 
three grandchildren, and many nieces and 
nephews. 


Esther Louise Howe, 82, died of pneumonia 
January 6, 1998, in Washington, D.C. She 
taught in Oberlin’s piano preparatory depart- 
ment, and at Shorter College in Georgia; she 
chaired the music department at Milwaukee 
Downer College. She started teaching piano in 
Washington in 1948, and from 1968 until her 
retirement in 1994 she had her own studio in 
Silver Spring. 


William W. Rinehart Jr., 83, died November 
28, 1997, in Gainesville, Florida, of complica- 
tions of diabetes. He was a warrant officer in 
World War II and served in the Aleutian 
Islands. Mr. Rinehart became treasurer of the 
Crucible Steel Company in Pittsburgh and, 
later, vice president of finance at ITT-Higbie 
Company in Rochester, Michigan, retiring in 
1979. He is survived by his wife, two sons, a sis- 
ter, Marian R. Penn 739, and several nieces. 


| 93] Mildred Maxine Delfs was 84 when 
she died June 28, 1997, in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Miss Delfs earned an LBA in library science at 
Western Reserve University and traveled 
extensively as a librarian for the Army, working 
in Korea, Manila, Okinawa, Heidelberg, and, 
later, in Fort Meade, Maryland. 


William Dallas Tibbetts, 82, died on January 
2, 1998, at Kendal at Oberlin. He earned a BS 
in electrical engineering at the University of 
Michigan and, after serving in the U.S. 
Army during World War II, worked as a sales 
engineer for Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation in Chicago, Christie Laboratories, 
and General Electric Corporation in Cleveland 
until! he retired in 1980. He and his wife, 
Katherine Kutscher Tibbetts ’38, returned to 
live at Kendal at Oberlin in 1993. His wife 


survives him. 


1939 Lawrence Cotter Auten, 80, died 
of cancer June 16, 1997, in Westminster, 
Colorado. He was retired from a career as a 
technical writer in the aircraft industry. His 
wife, Priscilla Sleeper Auten ’41, survives him. 


Wynona Leete Morse died December 22, 
1997, in Cromwell, Connecticut. She volun- 
teered with the League of Women Voters for 


46 years and was a volunteer for Services 
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Provided for the Aging of Hartford for 20 years, 
working toward the development of low-cost 
housing for the elderly in Glastonbury. Mrs. 
Morse is survived by four children and 10 
grandchildren. 


Miriam Lemmon Tallmadge, 80, died at home 
January 31, 1998, in Berea, Kentucky. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, William H. Tallmadge ’40. 


| 940 Charles Achzehner, 84, died of natu- 
ral causes June 23, 1997, at his home in Tucson, 
Arizona. He entered the military and served as a 
translator during the Nuremberg war-crimes 
trials after World War II. After leaving the 
service, he taught French at the Taft School in 
Connecticut and then at the University of 
Arizona until 1983, when he retired. Two broth- 
ers and 10 nieces survive him. 


John Gruenberg II died May 25, 1997, in 
Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. He was 79. Mr. 
Gruenberg earned a PhD at Temple Univer- 
sity, and owned a public relations agency in 
Bala Cynwyd. His wife and three children 


survive him. 


Howard Latourette died of leukemia January 
15, 1998, in Iowa City. He earned his medical 
degree at the University of Michigan and served 
as commander of a medical company for the 
16th Armored Division in Europe in World 
War II. He completed his residency at the 
University of Michigan and was on the staff 
there until 1959 when he became professor and 
director of radiation therapy at the University of 
Iowa College of Medicine. He retired in 1985, 
when the University Hospitals renamed his divi- 
sion the H.B. Latourette/H. Dabney Kerr 
Radiation Oncology Center. He is survived by 
his wife, a son, three daughters, and eight 


grandchildren. 


Donald Olcott Niederhauser died July 20, 
1997 in Stanton, Delaware at 78. He was a 
research chemist for the DuPont Company for 
35 years, retiring in 1981, and then working as 
a tax preparer for H&R Block. He was one of 
seven plaintiffs who brought the Delaware reap- 
portionment suit that resulted in the historic 
“one man, one vote” decision by the Supreme 
Court. His wife, three children, two stepchil- 
dren, a brother, a sister, and 10 grandchildren 


survive him. 


Richard Leigh Snyder died on January 5, 1997, 
in Damariscotta, Maine. He studied at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City and at 
Columbia University, receiving BD and MA 
degrees. Mr. Snyder was ordained by the 


Congregational church and served in Maine, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. As a Chaplain in the U.S. Navy, 
he saw active duty in World War II and the 
Korean War. In the ‘50s and ‘60s he assisted in 
the development of adult education for the 
United Church of Christ, and continued serving 
on boards for Family Planning, Community 
Action and Council on Aging. His wife, Sally 
Atkinson Snyder ’41, two sons and a daughter, a 
sister, and eight grandchildren survive him. 


William, A. Swartz Sr., 79, died of heart dis- 
ease November 10, 1997, in Annapolis. During 
World War II, he was in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps serving as a squadron commander of air 
and sea rescue boats off the East coast, and was 
involved in the discovery and sinking of a U- 
boat. He worked in advertising in Great Britain 
and later consolidated a group of companies to 
build and run and manage offshore oil drilling 
rigs in the North Sea. Returning to the United 
States in 1966, he sailed in the Bermuda race 
and developed the largest privately owned mari- 
na complex on the East Coast. In 1973, he came 
to the Annapolis area to build custom homes 
with his four sons. He retired in Reno, Nevada, 
but returned to Annapolis after the death of his 
second wife. Four sons, a sister, two brothers, 
including Philip °41, seven grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild survive him. 


| 94 | Robert W. Chamberlin, 78, died 
February 6, 1998, in Cleveland. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and a test pilot and com- 
manding officer in Rio de Janeiro during World 
War II. After the war, he was a pilot with Pan 
American Airlines, flying routes from Miami to 
Cuba. His wife, two sons, two daughters, a sis- 
ter, and four grandchildren survive him. 


June Karelsen Goodman, 77, died of compli- 


cations following emergency surgery on 
December 26, 1997, in Danbury, Connecticut. 
After earning a master’s degree in education at 
Western Connecticut State College in 1960, she 
was an activist for the arts and education in 
Connecticut, serving on the state Board of 
Education for many years, including six as chair. 
Recently she chaired the state Task Force on 
Gifted She 


a 21-year member and two-time chair of the 


and ‘Talented Education. was 


Connecticut Commission on the Arts, and 
in 1989, 
Award Fund in honor of the famous contralto 


established the Marian Anderson 
who was her friend. Mrs. Goodman is survived 
by her husband, three sons, two daughters, her 
Ellen 44, a 


six grandchildren. 


sister, Solender brother, and 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


Bernard Louis Greenberg, 80, died of pneu- 
monia September 7, 1997, in Washington D.C. 
After earning an MA at George Washington 
University, he studied at Johns Hopkins 
University and Queens College in England. 
He was a U.S. Army Air Force major and active 
in the Reserve. His academic career includ- 
ed teaching posts at George Washington 
University, Johns Hopkins University, and 
Gallaudet College, from which he retired in 
1980 as director of admissions and professor of 
English. His wife and two children survive him. 


Richard S. Hauser died December 29, 1996, in 
Slingerlands, New York at 77. He earned his 
master’s and PhD degrees in botany at 
Michigan State University, and served in the 
US Army from 1943 to 1946 when he was dis- 
charged from the Medical Service Corps. Mr. 
Hauser taught at the State University of New 
York-Albany from 1948 to 1981 when he retired 
as a professor in the biology department. His 
wife, two daughters, two sons and ten grand- 
children survive him. 


Betty Barlow McDermott, 77, died after a 
long illness October 9, 1997, in Austin, Texas. 
She was a public school music educator in East 
Hampton, New York, teaching and performing 
violin. As a composer, she published 17 music 
books of violin music and musicals for elemen- 
tary school children. In 1980 she moved to 
Austin, founding a group of retired people who 
gave concerts for churches and other groups 
in the community. Her son, two sisters, six 
nephews, and two nieces survive her. 


| 943 John Hanni, 75, died of complications 
following heart surgery January 5, 1998, in 
Chicago. After earning a medical degree at the 
University of Chicago School of Medicine, he 
served in naval hospitals and at Rush Hospital 
in Chicago. His love of teaching extended to 
lecturing on Bach for community colleges and 
church groups. He is survived by his wife, a son, 
two sisters, four stepchildren, 15 grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


1944 Nancy Sibley Garver, 75, died 
September 6, 1997, in Colden, New York, after 
a brief illness. An accomplished violinist, she 
was a member of the Amherst Symphony 
Orchestra for 48 years, and the Orchard Park 
Symphony for 20 years. Mrs. Garver studied 
classical guitar for many years and was an ardent 
supporter of local musical causes. Her husband, 
three sons, two daughters, a brother, a sister, 
and three grandchildren survive her. 
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1945 Virginia H. Suneson, 73, died after 
illness February 15, 1998, in 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. A 
a daughter, a sister, and four grandchildren 


a short 
son, 


survive her. 


1946 Carolyn Johns Ernst died June 19, 
1997, in Lake Oswego, Oregon. After attending 
Whittier College, she earned an MS degree 
in education at Portland State University in 
1979, and taught elementary-school classes in 
California and Oregon. 


194] Dorothy Kohli Healy, 72, died of a 
stroke December 4, 1997, in Lewiston, Maine, 
where her husband George ’48 was a teacher 
and administrator at Bates College. In 1965 
Mrs. Healy was appointed to oversee local plan- 
ning for home health services authorized by the 
Medicare Act, and spent several years in hospi- 
tal and health services planning throughout a 
three-county area. The Healys were then associ- 
ated with the College of William and Mary from 
1971 until 1995, when they returned to Maine. 
Her husband, three sons, a sister, and five 
grandchildren survive her. 


| 948 Roy Urvin Jordan died June 16, 1997 
in Emporia, Kansas. He spent his career as 
a self-employed attorney in Kansas. His wife, a 
daughter, and a son survive him. 


Oliver E. Shubert died peacefully in his sleep 
November 7, 1997, at Kendal at Oberlin Health 
Center following two paralyzing strokes during 
the summer. Before attending Oberlin, he 
served in the Army Air Forces and in the China- 
Burma-India Theater as a communications offi- 
cer. His master’s degree was from Western 
Reserve University, and he taught mathe- 
matics at Oberlin High School from 1954 until 
he retired in 1977. He taught clarinet and 
saxophone in private lessons, and directed 
a local church choir for 44 years. A favorite 
activity was participating in Elderhostel pro- 
grams, and he had attended 44 of them. His 
wife, two daughters, two sons, and four grand- 
children survive him. 


Eleanor Ann Woelfel Roodenburg, 70, died at 
her home August 25, 1997, in Genesee, New 
York. She was a faculty member at the State 
University of New York-Genesee, worked as a 
supervising teacher, and founded St. Michael’s 
Nursery School where she was director until 
her retirement in 1994, She earned the Out- 
standing Elementary Teacher of America award 
in 1972. Her husband, two children, three 


grandchildren, and her sister, Jane Woelfel 
Reeve ’45, survive her. 


| 949 Alda Marie LaMacchia Hudson died 

January 7, 1997, in Minneapolis. She attended 
Ohio State University, and held several secretar- 
ial posts in Columbus before moving to San 
Francisco where she worked for Trans World 
Airlines, and taught piano privately. She and 
her husband were ordained as ministers in the 
Universal Church of the Master in 1964. 


| 950 Sydne Vanwinkle Wilson died July 
23, 1997, in Petoskey, Michigan. She had moved 
there in 1968 when her husband, Ian ’50, joined 
the Burns Clinic staff. Her husband, two daugh- 
ters, a son, and eight grandchildren survive her. 


195| Allan E. Garb, 68, died of a stroke 
February 18, 1998, in Stamford, Connecticut. 
After he an MPH at 
University, he was a fellow of Internal Medicine 


earned Columbia 
at the Mayo Clinic. An instructor and pro- 
fessor of medicine at University of Southern 
California, Columbia University, and New York 
University Medical Center, he was the corpo- 
rate medical director and vice president of 
Bristol-Myers Squibb from 1968 to 1995. He 
was an international medical consultant to pro- 
grams in Israel, India, China, and Ecuador, and 
was also a composer, author, and world traveler. 
His wife, two sons, two daughters, a sister and 
eight grandchildren survive him. 


| 952 Robert Edsel Drake, 73, died of com- 
plications from Alzheimer’s disease January 6, 
1998, in Fair Haven, New Jersey. He served as 
a pilot in the U.S. Army Air corps during World 
War II. He worked in advertising business in 
New York City before his retirement from 
Kinkel’s Department Store in 1991. His wife, 
Nancy Badt Drake ’52, a daughter, a son, two 
brothers, a sister, and three grandchildren 
survive him. 


Io Alicia DeGraw Mears died September 16, 
1996, in Baltimore. She attended Mexico City 
College, the University of Miami, and McCoy 
College before becoming a librarian. Her hus- 
band, two daughters, and three sons survive her. 


| 953 Patton Lockwood, 67, died of a heart 
attack June 2, 1997, at his Farmville, Virginia, 
home. He earned an MEd at the University 
of Virginia and PhD from Michigan State 
University before teaching at the University of 
Connecticut. After his move to Longwood 
College, he chaired the department of speech 
and theater until a heart attack in 1983, and con- 
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tinued as a full-time professor until his retire- 
ment in 1992. During his tenure, he directed 67 
plays, and was a volunteer director at the 
Farmville Community Summer Theater. His 
wife, a daughter, a son, and three brothers sur- 
vive him. 


Elaine Lee Richey, 65, died August 31, 1997, 
in Mexico where she had gone to seek treatment 
for cancer. She was a longtime faculty member 
of the North Carolina School of the Arts and 
the concertmaster of the Winston-Salem 
Piedmont Triad Symphony. In 1958, she won 
the Naumbert Competition, one of the highest 
honors offered to young performers. Before 
joining NCSAss faculty in 1974, she was first 
violinist for the Razoumovsky Quartet and 
concertmaster of symphonies in Charlotte and 
New Haven, Connecticut. Mrs. Richey ran a 
summer chamber-music program in Michigan. 
Three sons survive her. 


1954 Charles E. Jackson died on August 
12, 1997, in Newark, New Jersey. He was the 
coordinator for vocational rehabilitation at the 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind. Mr. 
Jackson was president of the local NAACP, and 
executive director of the Orange Community 
Corporation, working to create jobs for disad- 
vantaged youth and creating several early 


childhood programs. 


Clarke J. Robinson, Jr. died February 18, 
1997, in Cincinnati at 67. After leaving the ser- 
vice, he taught piano in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Conservatory of Music in 
Cincinnati. In 1979 he moved to the Cincinnati 
State Technical and Community College, where 
he was executive assistant to the president. Mr. 
Robinson was organist at Kenwood Baptist 


Church for 31 years. 


| 955 Stephen Lee Taller died of pancreat- 
ic cancer October 27, 1997, in New York City. 
He earned his MD at New York University 
School of Medicine, and took his internal 
medicine residency training at the Cleveland 
Metropolitan General Hospital. After his move 
to California, he joined the Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Group in Oakland, where he practiced 
until his retirement in 1995. Mr. Taller created 
several groundbreaking programs for the deliv- 
ery of health care, but his passion for the last 16 
years was his work on the Stephen Lee Taller 


Ben Shahn Archive, a unique collection of 


graphic works, printed materials, and creation 
of a database of the American social realist artist 
Ben Shahn. Next year, the archive will be 


housed at Harvard. He is survived by his wife of 
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SARA WATKINS SHIRLEY-QUIRK °67 


1945 (997 
Oboist and Conductor 
By Rachel Coen 


ara Watkins  Shirley- 

Quirk, oboist and resid- 
ent conductor of the 
Annapolis Symphony Orch- 
estra, died suddenly of a coro- 
nary embolism December 2, 
1997, at age 52. She was lead- 
ing a rehearsal of a chamber 
music group at Bradley Hills 
Church in 
Maryland, 


Presbyterian 
Bethesda, 
she collapsed. 


when 


The symphony’s executive 
director Jane Schorsch told 
the Maryland Sun that “Sara embodied 
everything that is about — this 
business — working to exhaustion and with 


right 


little thought of remuneration to make a 
concert as perfect as humanly possible. Her 
boundless joy and enthusiasm for the job 
infected all around her. She will be missed 
terribly, as a colleague and as a friend.” 

At the time of her death, Ms. Watkins 
had begun to take on a major role in the 
administration of the ASO, and, since 1994, 
conducted and was music director of the 
Serenta at the Peabody Conservatory where 
she was a member of the wind and chamber 
music faculty. Last October, she and her 
husband, John Shirley-Quirk, internation- 
ally renowned bass-baritone, collaborated 
with Roger Brunyate, director of the 
Baltimore Peabody Opera Theater, on a 
Halloween orchestral presentation for chil- 
dren. She insisted on personally writing and 
recording the educational materials sent to 
county music teachers to prepare their stu- 
dents for the concert. “She was always a 
fount of ideas and had this massive energy,” 
Brunyate told The Sun. “I cannot believe 


that any conductor anywhere spent as much 


time over a children’s concert as she did.” 


Conveying her own love of 
classical music to audiences, 
most especially to children, 
was her passion. 

In 1973 Ms. Watkins was 
appointed principal oboist of 
the National 
becoming one of the few 


Symphony, 


women then occupying a prin- 

cipal chair in a major American 

orchestra. She left after eight 

years to further her career as 

a soloist and to pursue con- 

ducting, which she studied at 
the Peabody Conservatory. This year the 
Peabody awarded her its highest conducting 
degree, the Artist Diploma. 

During her career as oboist, she played 
with the Moscow Philharmonic, the Vienna 
Radio Symphony, and England’s City of 
Orchestra, and 
gained international recognition as a conductor. 


Birmingham Symphony 


Her first compact disc, featuring her husband 
and soprano Linda Mabbs performing music by 
Dominick Argento, was released last fall. 

By all accounts, Ms. Watkins’ exuberant 
sense of humor complemented her profes- 
sional achievements and her commitment 
to hard work. Just before she graduated from 
Oberlin’s Conservatory she took a rubber 
stamp and covered the walls of the reed- 
making room with “Sally Watkins.” When 
asked why, she explained, “I had to leave my 
stamp on Oberlin.” 

Ms. Watkins is survived by her husband 
and their three children, and by her mother 


and sister. 
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On the Runway 


By Grover Amen 754 


I knew an airport security guard who let 
me through Gate 47, with eastbound passengers 
crossing the Altantic, out to the landing field 


where at the edge of the runway, beyond 
the blinking lights, the blue warning 
zone, lying in a goldenrod waste of 


cement and cracked tar, I waved the night 
jets in, quiet in my power, guiding them 
down, as they bellied across the bay and 


burst with a braking roar, so close 
I could feel the engine dust, the 
warm asphalt wind in my ears and eyes, 


over and over. Every forty-five seconds 
gauging their nightweight and speed, I 
welcomed the tons of arrival, I the secret 


air traffic controller, roused from my 
Brooklyn bed to celebrate the might of 


souls in commerce, converging, delivered 


to my sunken patch of welcome, an almost 
underground cell charged with secret 
connections to water and darkness. With each 


flight down, I could have gladly gone 
under for good, etched in granite and 
rock, a grateful fossil, a shining 


tattoo, last specimen of a species pounded 
to sleep in a bedrock of print. As I tried 
for some wound long inside to be touched, 


if not healed, I craved the jet speed, with 
each surge as it came, to become the 
pain and then free. But it was hard 


to keep faith when the first high failed and 
left me crazed and unsure, like a derelict monk 
craving the power to bless. Yet it wasn’t crazed 


to add a slight push or prayer to powers 
already there, after prying so long against 
them, and it was a wider space to keep watch 


than my moonprint pillow. So even if there was, 
in my runway vigil, more drama than grace, I stayed 
until the first gray, when I left by the gate 


I'd come, like a straggler just landed, a late 
passenger, grateful to step from a long flight 
down onto another quick morning on earth. 


Editor's note: This poem appeared in the “Losses in the Oberlin Family” section of an earlier issue of OAM 
with some unfortunate errors in reproduction. “On the Runway” is reprinted here in its entirety. Mr. 


Amen’s poems first appeared in The New Yorker, where he was Talk of the Town reporter in the 1960s. 


41 years, Delores Shedroff ‘Taller 56; two sons 
including Michael ’84; and a sister. 


| 956 Ronald Kenneth Oakley, 62, died of 
cancer September 8, 1997, at his home in 
Dayton, Ohio. He retired from the U.S. Air 
Force after 30 years of service and had over 
5600 hours of fighter flying time. Among his 
numerous awards was the Legion of Merit, 
and he was buried with full military honors 
at Arlington National Cemetery. His wife, 
Margaret Simmerer Oakley ’56, a daughter, four 
sons, ten grandchildren, his parents, and two 
sisters survive him. 


1958 Sondra Wishart Bryner, 62, died of 
cancer July 3, 1997, at her home in Friday 
Harbor, Washington. Her husband, two daugh- 
ters, a grandson, and three granddaughters 
survive her. 


Vincent Charles Finisdore Jr. died at age 60 


September 27, 1997, in Media, Pennsylvania. 


He was the owner of a firm involved in building 


48 


and development. His wife and two daughters, 
including Susan, ’84, survive him. 


| 959 David H. Stanton, Jr. died September 
6, 1997, in his home in Norwich, New York, at 
age 80. His 1940 music degree was from 
Westminster College, and he earned a master’s 
degree in music education at Oberlin in 1959. 
He was music department chair and director of 
instrumental music for t Port Clinton, Ohio, 
schools, and was a member of the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra. After retiring from teach- 
ing and performing in 1972, he repaired and 
restored string instruments. His wife, two 
daughters, a son, and five grandchildren sur- 
vive him. 


1962 Patricia Mosely Jackson, 56, died 
of melanoma August 20, 1997, at her home 
in Muncie, Indiana. Mrs. Jackson earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in music history at the University 
of North Carolina, and taught the Suzuki 
method in Oberlin, and Waco, ‘Texas, before 
moving to Muncie in 1982. She founded the 


Suzuki Association of Muncie and worked in the 
Educational Resources Technical Services at 
Ball State University libraries. Her husband, 
a daughter, a son, her mother, and a sister 
survive her. 


963 James Barnard Thornblade died on 
June 12, 1996, in New York at 55. He earned a 
PhD at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
taught at Syracuse University, and later served 
on the Pay Board in Washington, D.C. He had 
a long career as an economist with the Bank of 
Boston and, most recently, spent two years 
in Saudi Arabia under contract to the U.S. 
‘Treasury Department. His wife, two daughters, 
a brother and his mother, Eleanor Thornblade 
28 survive him. 


| 96] Susan Wolman, 52, died of natural 
causes January 5, 1998, in Yonkers, New York. 
She earned her master’s degree in special educa- 
tion at the University of Akron, and, after teach- 
ing in several areas of the country, joined the 
Yonkers school district in 1987. 


1968 Nancy Brown Stiles, 50, died of a 
brain hemorrhage August 11, 1997, at her home 
in Pennington, New Jersey. She spent five years 
in Seattle before moving to New Jersey in 1973, 
where she graduated with honors from the 
Rutgers Law School in 1982, receiving the Eli 
Jarmel Memorial Prize for Public Interest Law. 
She served as law secretary to New Jersey 
Superior Court Judge Melvin P. Antell before 
beginning her career as an attorney for the State 
of New Jersey. Mrs. Stiles worked for the 
Department of Environmental Protection, and 
the Department of Law and Public Safety, 
finishing her career as senior deputy attorney 
general in the legal affairs unit in the Office of 
the Attorney General. Her husband, Edmund 
W. Stiles ’68, a son, a daughter Kaelyn ’97, her 
parents, a sister, and brother survive her. 


1972 Adam Joseph Bradley died June 8, 
1997. After attending Ohio State University, 
he remained there as a free-lance writer and a 
video editor. 


| 989 Charles S. Boyett, 30, died of cancer 
of the brain August 14, 1997, in Akron, Ohio. 
He had been employed as a systems analyst at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, and 
was an avid jazz musician and artist. There will 
be a tree planting dedication ceremony for him 
on the Oberlin campus during the Tenth Class 
Reunion in May of this year. His parents and a 
brother survive him. 
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VEGETARIAN CARTOONS BY 


VANCE LEHMKUHL 


The Joy of Soy 

By Vance LEHMKUHL 784 

Laugh Lines Press, 1997 
This collection of vegetarian cartoons pokes fun 
at meat-eaters and vegetarians alike, and includ- 
es cartoons on subjects such as mysterious party 
dips, raising vegetarian children, and “What's 
Really in that Burger?” A vegetarian since 1985, 
Lehmkuhl has had a weekly political comic strip 
called “How-to Harry” in the Philadelphia 
City Paper since 1990. He won Philadelphia 
Magazine’s 1992 “Best of Philly” award for his 
work and has been published in several national 


magazines. 


Contesting the Market 
Pay Equity and the Politics of 
Economic Restructuring 
By DesorauH M. Ficart 
AND Pecey KAHN ’75 
Wayne State University Press, 1997 

From the perspective of political economy, this 
volume analyzes the role of the national pay- 
equity movement, women’s organizations with- 
in state institutions, and public sector unions in 
placing wage discrimination on the state’s agenda. 
Using Michigan as the quintessential example of 
the deindustrializing heartland, the authors exam- 
ine Michigan’s pay-equity reform and explain 
why and how it failed to meet the needs of work- 
ers. Figart and Kahn offer alternatives for reduc- 
ing wage discrimination without formal job eval- 
uations. Kahn is associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, Flint, and 
a faculty member of the Women’s and Gender 
Studies Program. She has co-edited Equal 
Value/Comparable Worth in the UK and USA 
(St. Martin’s Press, 1992). 
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Please send news of your recently published book 


or CD, along with a review copy, if possible, to 


“Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your 


review copy to the Oberlin College Library as a gift 
from you once your news has been published. 
Please note: The magazine can announce only 
those books and CDs which are available for sale 
through bookstores or music outlets. If your book 
or CD has been privately published and you would 
like classmates to know about it, consider calling 
(440) 775-8182 to inquire about running an 
announcement in the classified advertising section 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


NATIONAL BUREAU 


Health and Welfare 
during Industrialization 
Epitep By RicuarpD H. STECKEL ’66 
AND RopeErIckK FLoup 
University of Chicago Press, 1997 

These ten essays about economic history bring a 

new perspective to the modern debate about stan- 
_ dards of living. Examining industrialization and its 
| affect on health and welfare in the U.S., Britain, 
| Sweden, the Netherlands, France, Germany, 
| Japan, and Australia, the authors examine eco- 
nomics, education, and disparities between classes. 
Steckel is professor of economics at The Ohio 
State University and research associate for the 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF HUBBLE 


"The Birth, Life, and Violent Death of Stars 


Robert Naeye 


Through the Eyes of Hubble: 
The Birth, Life, and 
Violent Death of Stars 
By Rospert NAeyE 785 
Kalmbach Books, 1998 
Using photos taken by the Hubble Space 
Telescope and computer-generated illustrations, 
Naeye’s user-friendly text explains the new in- 
sights Hubble has helped generate about the 
universe. Details of the life cycles of stars and 
nebulae are illustrated in this highly acclaimed 
work. The London Times wrote that Through the 
Eyes of Hubble “gives us both the stunning pic- 
tures and a highly readable account of... the 
scientific research crucial to our understanding 
of the origins and future of the universe.” Naeye 
lives and writes in Waukesha, Wisconsin, where 


he is associate editor of Astronomy magazine. 


Offseason 
By Naomi (Rapinsky) HoLocn ’61 
Faber and Faber, 1997 
Holoch’s novel follows a week in the lives of two 
women; one lives in New York, and the other, in 
Paris. Theirs is long, established friendship that 
becomes a passionate affair when The New Yorker 
arrives in Paris unexpectedly. The visit leads both 
women to revelations about the nature of desire, 
obsession, and love. Holoch has co-edited and 
contributed to the Lambda Award-winning 
Women on Women short fiction series, and 
Offseason was nominated for the 1997 Lambda 
Award. The author lives in New York City and 
teaches French literature and creative writing at 


Purchase College, State University of New York. 
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The Radical Enlightenments 
of Benjamin Franklin 
By Douctas ANDERSON ’72 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997 
Here’s a new look at the intellectual and literary 
roots of Benjamin Franklin. The book traces 
the evolution of Franklin’s works, including the 
twenty-five year production of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, placing it in the context of early eigh- 
teenth-century moral and educational psycholo- 
gy. Anderson examines Franklin’s seminal 1751 
essay “Observations Concerning the Increase of 
Mankind.” The author is associate professor of 
English at the University of Georgia. His earlier 
publication is A House Undivided: Domesticity and 


Community in American Literature. 


Alien Nation: 


Nineteenth-Century Gothic 
Fictions and English Nationality 
By Cannon Scumitt ’85 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997 
Schmitt charts the ways in which Gothic fictions 
and conventions gave shape to a sense of English 

nationality during the years when the British 
Empire was at its height. Alien Nation explores 
the ways Gothic narrative, though generally 
conceived of as subversive, was instrumental 
in “Gothicizing” history and politics, as tales 
of victimization gripped the public imagination 
and shaped official Victorian policy. Schmitt 


teaches English at Grinnell College. 
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Nurse-Social Worker 
Collaboration in Managed Care: 
A Model of Community Case 
Management 
By JoELLeN W. (Beck) Hawkins ’63, 
Nancy W. VEEDER, AND CAROLE W. PEARCE 
Springer, 1997 

According to the authors, nurses and social 
workers are natural partners for the physical and 
psycho social care required in communities and 
by managed care networks. Written by represen- 
tatives of both professions, readers will find a 
model for effective nurse-social worker collabo- 
ration. Interviews with leaders in nursing and 
social work share what kinds of collaboration 
works best and what doesn’t, and make thought- 
ful recommendations for the future. 


Crimes Against the Environment 
By Susan MANDIBERG 68 
AND SUSAN SMITH 
Michie, 1997 

In the first comprehensive reference on federal 
environmental criminal law, the authors cover 
the history of federal environmental crimes, 
and examine the legal issues related to pollution 
control and natural resources. Readers will dis- 
cover the procedures used today in investigating, 
charging, and resolving environmental crimes. 
The work combines practical advice for law- 
yers and theoretical discussion of legal issues. 
Mandiberg is professor of law at the Northwest- 
ern School of Law of Lewis & Clark College. 


A Basic Music Library: 
Essential Scores and Sound 
Recordings, Third Edition 
Compiled by the Music Library Association 
Epitep By ExizaBetu Davis, 
PaMELA BrisTAu, JANE GOTTLIEB, 
Kent UNDERWOOD, AND 
WituiaM E. ANDERSON ’67 
American Library Association, 1997 

Now including sound recordings for the first 
time, this work lists 7,000 recordings and 3,000 
printed scores; it has long been a major resource 
for libraries and others in building and assessing 
their music collections. Anderson was one of two 


sound recordings editors for the third edition 


No Colder Place 
By S. J. Rozan (Sutra Rosan) ’72 
St. Martin’s Press, 1997 

Undercover investigator P.I. Bill Smith poses as 
a bricklayer when a Manhattan construction site 
is plagued by a series of thefts and misfortunes. 
With P.I. Lydia Chin working as his inside con- 
tact, Smith uncovers a plot, not of fraud or espi- 
onage, but of corruption and murder, that leads 
him into the depths of the New York City under- 
world. Rozan, an architect in New York City, 
previously won the Shamus Award for Best 
Novel and has been nominated for an Edgar 
Award. 


‘BENGJERRY'S. 
‘DOUBLE-DIP 


LEAD 
WITH 
YOUR 
VALUES 
AND 
MAKE 
MONEY, 
Too 


N-COHEN ano JERRY GREENFIELD 


Ben & Jerry’s Double-Dip: 
Lead With Your Values and Make 
Money, Too 
By BEN COHEN AND JERRY GREENFIELD 773 
Simon and Schuster, 1997 
Ben and Jerry made a small ice-cream shop in 
Burlington, Vermont, into a $160 million inter- 


national company — and used the business as 

a tool for progressive social change. This is the 
book that tells us how and why they did it. In 
Double-Dip they share their philosophy of “val- 
ues-led businesses” and encourage anyone who 
owns, works for, invests in, or shops with a com- 
pany to help make it socially responsible. “[You] 
don’t have to sacrifice social involvement on the 
altar of maximized profits. One builds on they 
other,” they say in their introduction. The pair, 
chums since childhood, also remind us to have 
fun on the job. Greenfield, cofounder and vice- 
chair of the board of Ben & Jerry’ Homemade, 
Inc., plans to celebrate his 25th reunion in 
Oberlin in May 1998. 
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New Novel, New Wave, New 
Politics: Fiction and the 
Representation of History 
in Postwar France 
By Lynn A. Hicerns ’69 
The University of Nebraska Press, 1996 

Awarded the Modern Language Association 
Scaglione Prize for French and Francophone 
studies last December, this book focuses on the 
New Novel and New Wave movement in France. 
Higgins demonstrates how postwar novels and 
films engage in historiography that preserves 
social commitment. She is professor of French at 
Dartmouth College and chair of the department 
of French and Italian since 1993. She is also the 
author of Parables of Theory: Fean Ricardou’s 
Metafiction (1984) and editor or co-editor of 
several collections. 


Broken Helix 
By Dna Ben-Lev 86 
Maid-List Press, 1997 

Stuart Friebert, retired Oberlin professor of 
creative writing, says of Ben-Lev’s newest collec- 
tion of poetry that it is “a deeply conceived first 
book, a rare achievement for such a young poet.” 
Ben-Lev is the author of two award-winning 
chapbooks, and her poems have appeared in 
numerous literary magazines. She is the recipient 
of two Academy of American Poets awards, the 
Ellison Poetry Prize, and a Poetry Fellowship 
from the National Endowment of the Arts. She 
is currently pursuing a PhD at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Sister of Wisdom 
St. Hildegard’s Theology of 
the Feminine 
By Barspara NEWMAN 775 
The University of California Press, 1987 
Reissued with New Preface, 

Bibliography, and Discography, 1997 
This is the first book in English about St. 
Hildegard of Bingen, the extraordinary twelfth- 
century German abbess, spiritual counselor, 
physician, preacher, writer, and theologian, and 
it is the only long work on her theology of the 
feminine. Sister of Wisdom is an examination of 
Hildegard’s life and work through interpretation 
of her prolific writings, and a study of the histori- 
cal process by which certain ways of thinking 
about God have affected Christian thought about 
women and the feminine. The translations of 
Hildegard’s texts from the original Latin are 
Newman’s own. Newman is professor of English 


and religion at Northwestern University. 
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Stress and the Risk of 
Psychological Disorder in College 
Women 
By Atrrep B. Hetrsrun, Jr. 49 
University Press of America, 1997 

This volume describes three programs of 
research concerned with the risk of various psy- 
chobiological disorders in college women: 
anorexia nervosa, menstrual dysfunction, and 
type A vulnerability to cardiovascular problems. 
Heilbrun’s research was based on a new approach 
to developmental psychopathology in which risk 
factors for future disorders were isolated within a 
relevant normal population. These factors sug- 
gest the possibilities of early detection of disor- 
ders and intervention, and may contribute to the 
understanding of how these disorders develop. 
Stress and Risk is primarily directed toward men- 
tal health professionals and others who are con- 
cerned with student problems on campuses. 
Heilbrun is Distinguished Research Professor of 
Psychology Emeritus at Emory University in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Recordings 


Johann Sebastian Bach: 
The Art of Fugue 
FEATURING LYNN ZEIGLER ’69 
Caliente Recordings, 1998 
Performed on the Brombaugh opus 29 at lowa 
State University, this two-CD set includes the 
complete Art of Fugue. 


An Ashmont Premiere: 
C.B. Fisk, Opus 103 
By Micuaet Kiemnscumipt 87 
FAV Recordings, 1997 

Performed before an audience of 3,000 in Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral at the American Guild of 
Organists’ 1996 Convention in New York City. 
Includes a twenty-page book with full organ 
documentation, photos, program notes, and 


church history. 


® 
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God is Love; 
Put on the Armor of Light; and 
How Shall I Repay the Lord? 
By RosBert Sirota ’71 
M.W. Publishing, 1998 
These three church anthems had their Baltimore 
premier at Goucher College by the Baltimore 
Choral Arts Society on November 9, 1997. God 
is Love was composed for and originally pre- 
miered at the Ordination to the Priesthood at 
Yale Divinity School of Sirota’s wife, Victoria ’71. 
The Baltimore Sun calls the anthems “elegant and 
moving testaments to the composer’s spiritual 
journey.” 


Into the Millennium 
The Harpsichord in the 
Twentieth Century 
By ExaIne Funaro ’74 
Gasparo, 1997 

Features award-winning compositions for the 
harpsichord from around the world. Funaro, 
a professional harpsichordist, lives in Durham, 
North Carolina. 


César Franck: Three Chorales, 
Priere, Fantasy in C Major 
and The Symphonic Organ 

By Janet E. Hunt ’76 
Limited Editions. 1997 
Both CDs feature the compositions of César 
Franck performed on the Jaeckel organ at the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Duluth, 
Minnesota. The Symphonic Organ also includes 


a piece composed by Louis Vierne. 


The Wanderer 
By Rosert BENJAMIN Dosey 772 
Pro Organo, 1997 
Works of C. Hubert H. Parry performed on the 
organ of Girard College Chapel in Philadelphia. 


Armenian Songs of Grikor 
Mirzaian Suni (1876-1939): 
Vocal Solos and Duets 
PERFORMED BY 
ELISABETH PEHLIVANIAN, SOPRANO; 
Maro ParTAMIAN, MEZZO-SOPRANO; 
Henrik MIHRANIAN, TENOR; 
GOURGEN SUNY, BARITONE; AND 
ARMENIA MARDEROSIAN ’70, 
PIANO AND PRODUCTION. 
The Suni Project, 1997 
This seventy-two and a half minute CD has 
thirty songs in the Armenian folk genre, some 
traditional and some composed by Grikor Suni. 
The CD booklet provides each song’s text in 
Armenian and in English, along with bilingual 
biographies, maps, and a glossary. Gourgen 
Suny, Marderosian’s husband and the son of 
the composer, sang for this recording on his 
84th birthday. 
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One More Thing 


Alumni Golf Day! 
Half-Century Club Dinner! 
Orfeo Ed Euridice! 


The Grand Piano 
Extravaganza! 


Symposium: What We Teach 
and Why We Teach It! 


for colored girls who have 
considered suicide when 


the rainbow is enuf! 


A Concert in Honor of 
John Kander ‘51! 


The Obertones/In A 
Chord/Nothing But Treble! 


Class Picnics! 
Champagne Luncheon! 


Campus Illumination and 
Band Concert! 


President's Reception! 


Tours of Historic Houses! 
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